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CATERPILLAR'S 


PAYDIRT 


prvecT]] PROJECT PAYDIRT pays off for you 


NEW CAT D&S TRACTOR 
SERIES H 


BULLDOZING: PRODUCTION UP...PUSHLOADING: PRODUCTION UP 


HORSEPOWER INCREASED 18%—up to 225 from 191 (flywheel). 
DRAWBAR HORSEPOWER—u»p to 180 from 155. 


SIZE INCREASED—weight up approximately 4,400 lb. to 47,000 Ibs., 
gauge widened to 84 inches. 


LIFETIME-LUBRICATED ROLLERS AND IDLERS—never need further 
lubrication until rebuilding. 


NEW, STRONGER, HEAVIER UNDERCARRIAGE—every compo- 
nent stronger through improved materials and heat treat 
processes. 


SIX DIRECTLY REVERSING SPEEDS—high forward is 6.3 MPH, 
reverse is 6.4 MPH (direct drive). 


DRY-TYPE AIR CLEANER—removes 99.8% of dirt in intake air even 
under severe operating conditions. 


GREATER STABILITY—with 5,505 square inches of track on ground. 


BETTER VISIBILITY—new seat placement, location of console-type 
controls increases operator efficiency. 


DEPENDABLE OIL CLUTCH—key retained feature for direct drive; 
practically eliminates clutch down time. 
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CATERPILLAR'S 
PROJECT 
PAYDIRT 


The new Caterpillar D8 Series H Tractor is ready now 
to increase its lead as undisputed king im its size class. 
A major achievement of Caterpillar’s all-out research 
program, “Project Paydirt” (see box), the new D8 has 
been proved by a rigorous field testing program. 


This D8 is new in design, appearance and perform- 
ance. It is bigger, more powerful. {t incorporates 
dramatic new engineering advances. It is easier to 
operate. And more economical to own. 

All across the nation—and around the world—in 
every application, the new D8 will improve standards 
of earthmoving production. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpilias and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpiliar Tractor Co. 


4 
PROJECT PAYDIRT: Caterpillar’s multi-million- 
dollar research program — to meet the coming challenge 
of the greatest construction era in history with the highest 
aw a production earthmoving machines ever developed. 
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Hagaru Puzzle 


Mr. Montross in “Hagaru, 
Perimeter of Necessity’ (GAZETTE: 
Dec '58) is not the only one who was 
(and still is) puzzled as to the fail- 
ure of CCF to perceive the key posi- 
tion of Hagaru. Indeed, CCF also 
failed to perceive other key positions 
at Toktong Pass, Koto-ri and Chin- 
hung-ni as well. 

In retrospect, a much keener way 
to analyze than introspect, I believe 
there are attributable reasons for 
CCF’s aparent failure to pick the 
“right place and the right time.” If 
one reads the military theories of 
CCF as expressed by Mao, the theo- 
retical “cut-off, surround, and de- 
stroy” tenet is quite evident. The 
failure of CCF to carry out the 
“thought processes” of Red China’s 
leader is due, in my opinion, to 2 
major tactical weaknesses of CCF: 
Intelligence and Communications. 

Many of us often wondered why 
CCF committed so much strength 
and effort against the powerful 5th 
and 7th RCTs at Yudam-ni and 
during their withdrawal to Hagaru. 
Many of us also felt the 2 heavy at- 
tacks against Hagaru were but fore- 
runners of even heavier attacks to 
come before it could be reinforced 
by 5th and 7th RCTs. Koto-ri, al- 
though a little more difficult for 
CCF to reach, was in its own right 
nearly as important as Hagaru, rep- 
resenting as it did the key to move- 
ment into and through Funchilin 
Pass, enroute to the railhead at Chin- 
hung-ni, thence down the valley to 
the more open country in the Ham- 
hung complex. 

But to go back to CCF’s major 
tactical weaknesses, one must keep 
in mind that CCF had no air re- 
connaissance to tell them where ma- 
jor formations of IstMarDiv were 
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located. They were required to rely 
on ground patrols, ground observa- 
tion, or interrogation of native Ko- 
rans, for positive Intelligence of size 
and location of IstMarDiv elements. 
Once such Intelligence was gained 
(and foot patrolling in North Korea 
in the winter is slow going) this in- 
formation had to be passed to a CCF 
headquarters which could do some- 
thing about it in a hurry. Here the 
problem of communications enters 
the picture. CCF radio equipment 
was non-existent at low levels and 
probably not too reliable at higher 





levels. Not only did the laboriously 
collected Intelligence have to be di- 
gested by a high CCF headquarters, 
but the problem of tactical control 
back down the line to lower units 
had to be exercised. It must be re- 
membered also that political com- 
missars were to be consulted at vari- 
ous levels of command prior to com- 
mitting troops to a selected course 
of action. Attacks by major CCF for- 
mations often appeared to be based 
on an operation order consisting of 
a direction of attack and designation 
of an objective, i.e. “assemble on the 
objective, destroying enemy forces 
between you and the _ objective.” 
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Ample evidence exists that no pro. 
vision or no means existed to alter 
a CCF attack plan once committed to 
action, Recent Intelligence indicates 
that this will not continue to be 50, 
and flexibility of battle plans will be 
introduced to CCF, A good example 
of CCF inflexibility (again I fee] 
due to lack of Intelligence and cop. 
trol) was exhibited as the rear of lst 
MarDiv pulled out of Koto-ri, A 
strong CCF column was observed by 
air approaching Koto-ri in a direc. 
tion and at a speed that could only 
place them in Koto-ri after 1stMar. 
Div had completely cleared this Posi- 
tion. It is most probable that this 
CCF column was again designed to 
“cut-off”? IstMarDiv or major ele. 
ments thereof. IstMarDiv permitted 
this column to place itself in a de. 
file, then subjected it to heavy air 
attack after the Division rear had 
cleared the Koto-ri area. Had this 
CCF column cut in below Chin. 
hung-ni, IstMarDiv would have had 
another major force with which to 
contend enroute to Hamhung. 


Whatever reasoning was behind 
CCF tactics in North Korea, we may 
be thankful that the Chinese _fol- 
lowed the pattern of attriting them. 
selves against our major formations 
(and I include our battalion pe 
rimeters in this classification). Had 
CCF seized and held strongly the 
several key positions on our with 
drawal route, we would have been 
required to mount heavy and costly 
attacks against their positions. As 
it was they managed in most cases 
to impale themselves on our fire 
power. The resolute Marine in posi- 
tion with an efficient and well sup- 
plied weapon is a tough customer to 
overcome. This is a_ principle of 
which we must not lose sight even 
in this day and age of widely dis- 
persed formations. Far be it from 
me to urge a defensive philosophy 
but we should not forget that many 
a foe has come to grief attacking us 
rather than vice versa. 

Whistles, hand signals, and bugles 
may be all right on the battlefields at 
company level, but these aural and 
visual means of communication do 
not influence or change the disposi- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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of Ist ‘ q 
‘ 
ed 2 When the boy Galileo first observed the reg- 
direc. fe § ular motion of a cathedral lamp set swinging 
a | ; by the wind, he had no thought of inventing 
posi x , the pendulum clock. 
t this . It wasn’t until 77 years later that Huygens 
ae 4 X picked up Galileo’s notes and applied the pen- 
litted N dulum principle (no matter how far the pendu- 
a de. lum swings, its movement consumes the same 
fre: 4 ‘ time) to an actual working clock. 
this * 
chin. P i The creative thinker today still does not 
had f . always have a specific use in mind when, by 
h to ; : 

F Sy equation or formula, he branches off from the 
hind accepted or ordinarily observed to the hitherto 
may unknown. The classic invention of this decade, 
fol- the transistor, evolved in the Bell ‘Telephone 
aa Laboratories as scientists sought a deeper under- 
pe: standing of semiconductors. On the other hand, 
Had another great invention, the feedback amplifier, 
the came from the acutely creative mind of one Bell 
ps engineer faced with a specific problem. 
stly Current Bell Telephone Laboratories activ- 
be: ities—in such areas as data transmission, radar 
fire and submarine cable development—call for the 
0si- coordinated efforts of all types of thinkers and 
a all types of approaches. One type complements 
je another. 
en 
lis. ‘Today, 77 years would not have elapsed 
‘n between the swinging lamp and the swinging 
“ clock pendulum—certainly not at Bell Labora- 
us tories, where ideas, though not rushed, are care- 

fully advanced toward fruitful application in 
es national defense, industry and communications. 
. An important part of this harvest is the efficiency 
10 of America’s telephone service, unequalled any- 
i- where else in the world. 
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(Continued from page 2) 

tions of large battlefield formations 
in modern war. It is my firm con- 
viction that had CCF owned and 
exercised the means to collect and 
disseminate combat intelligence rap- 
idly, and to control and direct large 
battlefield formations, the Reservoir 
campaign might have been the “coup 
de grace” for IstMarDiv. I of course 
mean this statement in nowise to 
detract from the magnificent job of 
fighting by our troops of all ranks. 
I was in a very personal position to 
be thankful for the fighting ability 
of my brother Marines. 

Mr. Montross is to be congratu- 
lated on his excellent reconstruction 
of those memorable days at Hagaru. 
I am sure that Col Tom Ridge and 
his valiant Marines of 3/1 plus “sun- 
dry attachments,” will enjoy reading 
this fine article as much as I did. It 
is particularly appropriate that this 
piece would appear in the December 
issue, 8 years to the month since 
those trying days of the “Frozen 
Chosin.” 

BGen A. L. Bowser 


Ist Mar Div 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Well Done 


Many thanks for sending me 
a copy of the GAZETTE with my 
Hagaru piece (“Hagaru: Perimeter 
of Necessity” Dec °58). 

I don’t believe that I ever took 
more satisfaction in the presentation 
of an article I had written. The 
makeup, the maps, the illustrations 
—particularly those illustrations!— 
were all that an author could ask. 

My thanks go to you, the illustra- 
tor and the GAzeETTE staff. 

Lynn Montross 
Historical Branch 


HQMC 


Training for Doctors 

.. . With the emphasis currently 
placed on defense against special 
weapons and ABC warfare in gen- 
eral, I feel we have overlooked the 
education of the man on _ whose 
shoulders our nation, both civilian 
and military, will place much _ re- 
sponsibility should such weapons 
ever be employed against us. 

Who is this individual? Today, 
he is the unit surgeon. In most 
cases he is a fledgling young Reserve 
medical officer with aspirations to 
specialize in one medical field the 
minute he becomes Dr. Joseph Q. 
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Civilian. Tomorrow, he’ll be a sea- 
soned surgeon, the national author- 
ity whose articles are published in 
the American medical journals. 
But, young or old, civilian or mili- 
tary, general practitioner or special- 
ist, he needs education along these 
lines, especially if he is expected to 
successfully conduct mass evacua- 
tion operations should the need 
arise. This education will serve him 
in civilian life as well as in the mili- 
tary, for like death, a special weapon 
is no respecter of persons. And what 





better time or opportunity in his 
young career is there to gain this 
information than now. 


I have talked with quite a few 
doctors along these lines, and they 
feel that their military medical 
training has left something to be 
desired in the way of ABC warfare 
operations. They want to know 
exactly what will be expected of 
them during an emergency of this 
magnitude and gravity, and how 
they can best accomplish it. 

We have schools in every armed 
force with the answers to their ques- 
tions. Why not let them attend, or 
better yet, incorporate an ABC war- 
fare course in their field medical 
school? 


Capt J. J. Unterkofler 
Hq Co, 9th Marines 
Camp Sukiran, Okinawa 


Space Saver 


Regarding the new enlisted 
rank structure from a standpoint of 
personnel accounting and in the in- 
terest of economy, it is recommended 
that the pay grade only be used in 
the Unit Diary, NAVMC 970-PD. 
For example: Technical Sergeant 


E-6 converted to Acting Gunnery Ser. 
geant E-6, could be referred to in the 
Unit Diary for accounting purposes 
as ““AE-6” only, instead of ActGy$g 
which, with the use of an elite type. 
writer, just fits in the rank column 
of NAVMC 970-PD. The new rank 
of Gunnery Sergeant should be re. 
ferred to as E-7. In the case of Ser. 
geant Major use SME-9 and refer to 
Master Gunnery Sergeant as E-9, In 
the case of First Sergeant the desig. 
nation FSE-8 and for Master Ser. 
geant E-8 could be used. 

The use of this system would per- 
haps preclude revision of _ the 
NAVMC 970-PD and it would prove 
far easier working with the Unit 
Diary. 

AGySgt W. J. Harrer 
ASgt R. A. Greene, Jr, 
Marine Detachment 


USNRC 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


Do You Have This Publication? 

This Headquarters is in the proc- 
ess of enlarging the collection of 
the Archives and Historical Group, 
consisting of publications and docu- 
ments which were issued in former 
years and which reflect amphibious 
warfare doctrine as it existed at the 
time of their issue. 

Of particular interest, in the above 
connection, is a publication issued 
during the 1930’s which dealt with 
the subject of Base Defense. Since 
no listing of this publication has 
been located to date, the exact desig- 
nation is not known. However, the 
publication is known to have been 
published by the Marine Corps 
Schools, and is believed to have 
borne the designation, “MCS-3 Base 
Defense.” 

The Marine Corps Educational 
Center desires to obtain a copy of 
the publication described above for 
permanent retention, or in lieu 
thereof, on a temporary loan. basis 
for use in, reproducing a copy for 
the Historical Amphibious File. 

The publication, if loaned to the 
Educational Center, will be handled 
with the utmost care and will be 
returned to the owner within 60 
days of receipt. 

The publication, or correspond- 
ence pertaining thereto, should be 
sent to: Director, Marine Corps 
Educational Center, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Virginia. 

BGen V. H. Krulak 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Feats of Hercules No. 8 


The rugged go-anywhere, haul-anything Lockheed 
prop-jet HERCULES will soon proudly bear the 
insignia of the United States Marine Corps. 

Famous around the world for its prodigious Feats 
of Hercules, this 62-ton, 6-miles-a-minute sky giant 
can be converted from troop-cargo carrier to in-flight 
refueling tanker—by installing auxiliary fuel tanks 
inside the plane’s huge cargo compartment, and affix- 
ing wing-attached pods containing hose-reels and 
drogues. In a few minutes 6,000 gallons of fuel can be 
pumped from the HERCULES to the “nursing” fighters. 

The huge cargo compartment of the GV-1 
HERCULES can carry 92 battle-ready Marines or tanks, 


News Flash! U.S. MARINE CORPS 


“GETS LOCKHEED GV-1 HERCULES 
Tanker/Assault Transport 





GV-1 HERCULES refueling jet fighters at NAS, Patuxent River, Maryland 


artillery, airfield construction equipment, big missiles, 
ground support equipment. It can paradrop supplies 
and equipment with pinpoint accuracy—and holds 
the world’s record for the heaviest load ever para- 
chute-extracted from a plane: 30,370 pounds. The 
GV-1 HERCULES can land on short, rough fields, sand, 
snow or ice (when ski equipped), climbs 2450 feet- 
per-minute, cruises at 305 knots at altitudes over 
35,000 feet, for distances over 3500 nautical miles. 

Making tough jobs look easy is a tradition with the 
U.S. Marine Corps—and the Lockheed GV-1 
HERCULES has the ruggedness and dependability to 
uphold that tradition wherever duty calls. 


LOCKHEED zmeans leadership 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, GEORGIA DIVISION, Marietta, Georgia 


PROP-JET TROOP TRANSPORTS / AIR FREIGHTERS ¢ JET UTILITY TRAINERS /TRANSPORTS ° 


AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION / MODIFICATION e GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT ¢ MISSILE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT ¢* NUCLEAR PRODUCTS 








(Continued from page 4) 
Habit Forming 


I just finished reading my 
November copy of the GAZETTE. 
Congratulations on the well-written 
articles. The brief but complete ar- 
guments will be a handy reference 
for future policy discussions. 


Also I like the idea of a re-issue 
of last year’s November cover. I 
think it might be a good idea to 
make that an annual habit. Those 
GAZETTE covers make an excellent 
wall piece when framed. 

Keep up the good work. 

Maj N. W. Hicks 


809 Ridge Rd. 
Falls Church, Va. 


Ed: We appreciate the kind words, and are 
happy to report that the November cover will 
continue to be the same each year. 


Training in Deprivation 


... With reference to the exchange 
of views on the question of “hot 
chow” and “3 meals a day,” the fol- 
lowing quotation is not without sig- 
nificance. It comes from a lecture 
delivered by Otto Skorzeny, the ex- 
ceedingly tough leader of as tough 
an outfit as the German Army pro- 
duced between 1939 and 1945; and 
one that had liberal experience on 
the exacting Russian front: 


“The Russian soldier can sleep 
without hurt in wringing wet 
clothes, live on roots from the fields, 
digest anything. He can tear hunks 
from a long-dead horse and march 
on refreshed. He can drink from 
marshes and shell holes, and subsist 
virtually without supply columns.” 

Those are the people with whom 
we may have to deal; and it is no 
good relying on superior fire power 
to beat them unless we can—when 
necessary—also under-starve them. 
In short, while maintaining the 
highest standard of subsistence com- 
patible with a flexible, streamlined, 
uncongested logistics system, we 
also require a little serious training 
in deprivation. 

On the Gallipoli peninsula in 
1915 there were times when we had 
temporarily to go short of a lot of 
things to which we had become ac- 
customed and had learned to look 
for as a matter of course. Their ab- 
sence would have been felt far less 
acutely had our peace-time training 
included periodic exercises to ascer- 
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tain the minimum upon. which 
troops can temporarily get along and 
still remain battle-worthy. 

As things stand, their ability to 
under-starve us endows our most 
likely opponents with a military as- 
set we have as yet done nothing to 
offset. We shall continue to suffer 
this handicap if we insist on trying 
to maintain in all circumstances the 
ideal of “3 meals a day.” 

Another matter: your reviewer, Col 
A. M. Fraser, appears to support the 
view that Capt Chichester, RN, did 
place his heavy cruiser Immortalité 
between VAdm Diederich’s Kaiserin 





Augusta and Commodore Dewey's 
Olympia. It ever he has the oppor- 
tunity to delve into the Admiralty 


Archives and consult Capt Chi- 
chester’s Letters of Service, his faith 
in the truth of what is often dis- 
missed as nv more than a pictures- 
que legend will be very strongly 
fortified. 

Maj Reginald Hargreaves 
Beech Cottage 
Wootton St. Lawrence 


N. Basingstoke, Hants 
England 


As You Were 


... There seem to be a few ana- 
chronisms in the cover of the Janu- 
ary GAzETTE, which purports to de- 
pict the landing of Marines in Shang- 
hai on 15 January 1925. 

1) All hands are shown with roll- 
collar blouses, whereas the Marine 
Corps wore standing collar service 
uniforms, including greens, until 
1928 (see Gazette: Nov ’50, page 41) . 


2) The helmet straps shown here 
are the later model, light-colored 
web straps, whereas the chin strap of 
1925 was still the WWI strap of 
brown leather. 

3) The troops appear to be in a 
column of threes as per the 1939 Jn. 
fantry Drill Regulations, whereas the 
normal column formation of 1925 
would have been column of squads 
with a 4-man frontage. 

4) In 1925, first-aid packets were 
worn on the right front of cartridge 
belts (see various Thomason sketches 
of the period, for example). Either 
your artist has forgotten them en- 
tirely or thinks they were worn on 
the back of the belt. 

Though this is not an anachro- 
nism, I question the method of at- 
tachment of the platoon sergeant’s 
holster to his web pistol belt. The 
artist seemingly visualizes the belt 
being slipped through the rear or 
inner side of the holster as was pos- 
sible with the fair-leather (but not 
the web) belt. With this belt, the 
man’s holster should be hooked on. 
Lest anyone get me wrong, I might 
add that this enlisted man, whom I 
described by job as a platoon ser- 
geant would, in 1925, have been a 
staff sergeant, as the rank of platoon 
sergeant didn’t come until 1935. His 
insignia as shown—by coincidence, 
I guess—are correct for the rating 
of staff sergeant in 1925. 

Incidentally, so nobody will be 
confused, it might be well to under- 
score that this particular landing, on 
15 January 1925, was simply that of 
a small ship’s detachment (USS Sac- 
ramento), and not the famous 4th 
Marines, who didn’t come to Shang- 
hai until the winter of 1927. 


o * ed 


In the November GAZETTE 
(page 65) I note a recommended 
selection of books for children, Not 
included is The Story of the US. 
Marines, by Maj George P. Hunt. 
It is a crackerjack boys’ history, and 
I am sure still in print in the Ran- 
dom House “Landmark” Series. | 
think we should push this all year, 
and imagine it would prove a hardy 
perennial. 
Col R. D. Heinl, Jr. 
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Preserver of Peace... 





Air Force 
““Sunday 





Punch" 


Boosted into space by the fiery thrust of three 
huge rocket engines, the seven-story Atlas inter- 
continental ballistic missile roars upward from 
its Cape Canaveral launching pad. Quickly it 
sheds the frost encrusting the liquid oxygen 
tank and races to its predetermined destination 
in the far reaches of the globe. In its size and 
range and capability, the Air Force Atlas is a 


commentary, for all the world to heed, of the ne- 
cessity to maintain the peace. RCA’s Missile and 
Surface Radar Department has been privileged 
to design and develop ground check-out, launch 
control and cabling equipment as a major sub- 
contractor to Convair (Astronautics) Division 
of General Dynamics Corporation, the Atlas 
prime weapons systems contractor. 
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THE 


SECOND 
DIMENSION 


@® IN RECENT YEARS, MILITARY 
writers have devoted a great amount 
of study to a re-evaluation of Clause- 
witz’ definition of the term “war.” 
We now recognize that military op- 
erations are falling more into their 
classical role as an adjunct to diplo- 
macy, and the employment of armed 
force does not necessarily denote the 
ultimate battle for national survival. 
We have, therefore, come to con- 
sider the possibility of fighting “lim- 
ited wars.” By so doing, we recog- 
nize, basically, that military force 
may be applied in varying degrees, 
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depending upon the political goal 
that originally dictated the use of 
some force. Consequently, we envis- 
age the term “war” as encompassing 
a spectrum of activities ranging from 
local subversion to total atomic war. 

Just as war may be conducted in 
degrees, it may also be conducted in 
more than one dimension. Broadly 
speaking, those operations with 
which the military is primarily con- 
cerned are carried out in either or 
both of 2 dimensions. The first of 
these we may call “combat” which is 
the application of some degree of 


By IstLt James A. Prestridge, Jr. 
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IstLt Prestridge was commissioned in the Marine 
Corps in June of | 
r completing Basic School, he served 
* Marine Barracks, Guam: 2d SP8n; 
He states that he wrote this article 
lesire to foster discussion of the non- 
tactical problems of limited war. At the present time 
he is a student at the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. 


954 upon graduation from the Naval 








physical force by the military. The 
second we may term “psychological 
warfare” and define as those activi- 
ties which, directly or indirectly, 
seek through various methods such 
as terrorism and propaganda to ad- 
versely affect the morale, discipline, 
and ultimate performance of troops 
both in combat and in captivity. His- 
torically, this second dimension has 
always been present in war to some 
degree. It has been only since the 
“brainwashing” of Korea, however, 
that we have come to appreciate the 
full potential significance of this di- 
mension in modern war. Although, 
these 2 dimensions have in the past 
usually been coexistent, it does not 
necessarily follow that this will be 
the case in the future. Psychological 
warfare, because of the subtlety of its 
nature, may be carried out as effec- 
tively in nominal periods of peace 
as in time of armed conflict. Any- 
thing which tends to ultimately 
weaken morale and discipline in the 
armed forces is a potential tool in 
this dimension of war. 

In considering the problems of 
limited war a great deal of attention 
has been given to the mechanics of 
fighting under new conditions. Our 
primary emphasis has, thus, been di- 
rected to that dimension defined as 
combat. It would seem that it is now 
time to more fully consider the prob- 
lems of limited war as they pertain 
to the individual. In this considera- 
tion it must be borne in mind that 
psychological warfare is not limited 
to times of combat. Since there are 
aspects of combat in limited war that 
will facilitate the employment of 
psychological warfare, however, these 
will be considered first. 

The conduct and scope of future 
military operations may be governed 
just as often by political expediency 
as by military necessity. Our politi- 
cal objectives will dictate the type 
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and degree of force to be applied in 
any given situation, and it will be 
the task of the military to furnish 
the desired force in the prescribed 
manner. In Korea, for instance, our 
political doctrine dictated an appli- 
cation of the principle of contain- 
ment. In the future the scope of 
military operations may be similarly 
limited. In modern war “victory” 
may no longer denote the defeat of 
an enemy army, but rather the at- 
tainment of a political goal. Take 
the not implausible example of a 
military unit ordered to retreat as a 
political necessity when every purely 
military consideration indicates that 
an advance should be made, and one 
begins to understand the distortion 
present concepts may suffer. In the 
iight of our present thinking, we can 
readily recognize a potential prob- 
lem subject to considerable exploita- 
tion by enemy psychological warfare. 

In addition, the political consider- 
ations which dictate the future use 
of force, or a course of action, may 
be difficult to explain and more dif- 
ficult to justify. Fine distinctions 
may often exist that are beyond the 
discernment of all but the best in- 
formed. Consider the role of the 
Marine Corps in the Lebanese crisis. 
Had our landings been opposed and 
had we found it necessary to over- 
come this resistance, it might have 
appeared to many that our actions 
were not unlike those of the Rus- 
sians in Hungary. A skillful enemy 
will cloud such distinctions so as to 
cause our troops to doubt the in- 
tegrity of our actions. 

It is also entirely conceivable that 
some future military operations will 
meet not only apathetic public opin- 
ion but also, on occasions, open hos- 
tility both at home and throughout 
the world. There is no guarantee 
that the body of world opinion will 
consider our future actions as ulti- 


mately just. In the past we have 
been able to confine our military ac. 
tivity to reasonably popular “cru- 
sades.” The Korean War, while not 
necessarily popular, was at least not 
condemned by the mass of world 
public opinion. The Suez crisis, on 
the other hand, was more contro- 
versial. Had we found it politically 
expedient to cast our lot with our 
traditional Allies —and had it not 
precipitated world conflict — we 
might have supported an extremely 
unpopular cause. 

If the fighting man does not un- 
derstand his government’s roles and 
responsibilities in actions of these 
types, and unless he is highly dis- 
ciplined, he may fall victim to the 
enemy’s application of psychological 
warfare. An enemy may do no more 
than create doubt as to the integrity 
of our actions in the individual's 
mind, but this doubt created in com- 
bat and exploited through a period 
of nominal peace may reveal its 
effects upon morale in a subsequent 
combat action entirely unrelated to 
the first. 

Throughout the conduct of limi- 
ted war we will be confronted with 
ever more effective psychological 
warfare which will attempt to ex- 
pose our weaknesses, real or im- 
agined, to the detriment of the et- 
ficiency of our fighting forces. The 
longer and more involved our lim- 
ited war, the greater will be the 
threat to our morale and discipline. 
Furthermore, the threat is an im- 
mediate one for we are constantly in 
a state of limited war; only the di- 
mensions and degree of force vary. 
An enemy who is able to plant his 
propaganda in the minds of our 
troops in garrison today is even more 
dangerous than one who plants it 
on the battlefield tomorrow. Thus it 
becomes apparent that we have a 
problem at hand that can only be- 
come more complex as the _ tech- 
niques of limited warfare become 
more highly developed. 

In order to cope with this prob- 
lem we must do at least 2 things. 
First, we must maintain and increase 
each Marine’s unit pride and sense 
of teamwork. Second, we must re- 
vise our information program to de- 
velop a more informed Marine. 

Maintaining unit pride and esprit 
de corps are traditional tasks in the 
Marine Corps. Simply stated this 
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state accrues when the principles of 
leadership are conscientiously ap- 
plied. In addition, we must re- 
emphasize that type discipline which 
demands instant, unquestioning obe- 
dience. Every existing regulation and 
order should be diligently enforced 
Jest the average Marine think his is 
a capricious organization not always 
meaning what it says. The Marine 
must be required to comply with 
regulations to such an extent that he 
develops an absolute, unquestioning 


_faith that whatever he is told to do 


is, in fact, what he must do. In ad- 
dition, the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers must, by precept and 
example, demonstrate that the Ma- 
rine Corps is a basically moral or- 
ganization devoted to the service of 
the country. In effect, the men must 
be brought to such a high state of 
discipline—based upon a subconcious 
faith in the absolute integrity of the 
Marine Corps—that the most un- 
scrupulous enemy will be unable to 
diminish their faith in the ultimate 
morality of anything they are re- 
quired to do. 

As a second step we must institute 
an information program of 2 parts. 
First, the traditions and history of 
the Marine Corps must be more ac- 
tively emphasized. In this respect, 
we might do well to concern our- 
selves more with the history of the 
Corps in situations approximating 
those of limited war. World Wars I 
and II, although major sources of 
the finest Marine Corps history, were 
fought as popular crusades. We 
should, therefore, devote more time 
to such campaigns as the Nicaraguan 
in order to stress our traditional role 
in this type action. Second, we must 
institute a program to explain the 
degrees and dimensions of limited 


war. The present information pro- 
gram is neither extensive nor explicit 
enough. Adequate reference materi- 
al and a more complete syllabus 
must be prescribed. The presenta- 
tion of such an_ indoctrination 
should not be left to the average 
military instructor, but should be 
placed in the hands of either the 
officer corps or special instructors. 
This indoctrination should include 
as a minimum: 

1) An explanation of the degrees 
(local subversion to total atomic war) 
and dimensions (combat and psycho- 
logical warfare) of limited war. It 
should be emphasized that some de- 
gree or dimension is continually 
present and will continue to be pres- 
ent so long as Communist goals re- 
main unchanged. 

2) A general historical tracing 
of Communist application of the 
principle of limited war in the posc- 





WWII period, and an explanation 
of the political necessity for counter- 
action. 

3) An extension of the principles 
of the Code of Conduct to explicitly 
prescribe the individual's duty to 
resist enemy psychological warfare 
on the battlefield and in garrison. 

This discussion is, by no means, 
a. complete analysis of the difficulties 
to be presented by the second di- 
mension of warfare. In Korea we 
found that some of our troops were 
not prepared to withstand enemy 
psychological warfare in captivity. 
In the future, because of new prob- 
lems and techniques, we may find 
that our troops are not adequately 
prepared to withstand this type war- 
fare either in garrison or in combat. 
We must attempt to anticipate fu- 
ture difficulties so as to be able to 
apply a remedy before, not after, 








@ Tue LINE CHIEF DIDN'T EXACTLY STUTTER, he was a repeater . 
word of each sentence at least 3 times. His name was Brubaker. He would tell you. . 


baker.” 


. = eS 


“Come Again?” 


One day a new plane was delivered to the squadron and the Pfc who painted the numbers on the 


plane asked the line chief what number had been assigned the new plane. 
“It’s going to be seven-seven-seven,” the line chief told him. . 


The Pfc went out and painted 777 on the plane. 
When the line chief saw it he went livid. 
“You wise son-of-a-sea-cook-cook-cook,” he shouted, “I told you seven-seven-seven!” 
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the problem develops. US # MC 
. . he repeated the last part of the end 
. “Bru—baker-baker- 
“The. s right, seven-seven-seven!” 
CWO Fred T. Stolley, USMC (Ret) 
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By Col W. 


# DOWN IN MY PART OF THE SOUTH, 
the story is told about the elderly 
gentleman who liked to browse 
amongst the tombstones in the local 
graveyard, looking for interesting 
epitaphs. One day, the story goes, 
he found one which read, “Not 
Dead, Just Sleeping.” 

He stepped back, thought a mo- 
ment while scratching his head, and 
finally muttered, 

“Sure ain’t foolin’ nobody but his- 
self!” 

The punch line of that old story 
has popped into my mind many 
times in recent months during dis- 
cussions of Communism. Here are 


E. Barnes 


samples of what I’ve heard: 

“There are only a handful of 
Communists in our country. We 
needn’t worry about such a minor- 
ity.” 

“Communism in the United States 
is only a political party; it should be 
given equal rights with the other 
political parties.” 

“The best way to deal with Com- 
munists is to let them work and live 
in our midst; then we can ridicule 
and shame them into being good 
citizens.” 

“We shouldn’t bother about what 
Communists are doing in countries 
on the other side of the globe.” 
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CCOMPROMISE 









The people who made these com- 
ments live in San Francisco, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati and many 
other big cities around the country. 
These words are out of the mouths 
of doctors, lawyers, industrialists, re- 
serve officers, civic leaders — respon- 
sible citizens. 

The attitudes reflected in such 
remarks result from the failure to 
understand the very real and dan- 
gerous threat of Communism to you 
and me. 

We've certainly had plenty of 
warning about the danger. For 10 
years now, our daily newspapers 
have been filled with stories about 
Communists and Communism. But 
this shot-gun type of publicity on 
the issue is missing the mark. Our 
prime target should be a full aware- 
ness on the part of every citizen, 
civilian and military, of the cold- 
blooded aims of the Communist 
against our civil liberties and demo- 
cratic institutions. 

The clash between the ideology of 
Soviet Communism and the ideology 
of the United States of America is so 
pronounced that there can be no 
compromise. 

I believe it is high time that many 
Americans stopped fooling them- 
selves about what the aims of global 
Communism really are. 

I know why I went to Korea and 
I know why we, as Americans, must 
continue to oppose Communism. 
But I am shocked to find that a lot 
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of Americans still don’t see the basic 
reasons for resisting this insidious 
threat of global Communism. Some 
people won’t believe yet that the 
unchanging goal of Communism is 
world domination. 

If it is true that many people still 
fail to comprehend this ruthless 
menace to the principles by which 
we live, how can we wake these peo- 
ple from their “‘sleep”’? 

We must find a personal approach. 

Each of us as an American places 
high value on his family, his job, his 
religion, his education, his private 
property, his freedom of the spoken 
and written word, and his political 
party. We want these things pretty 
much as they are, with minor 
changes perhaps. We are quick to 
clamor when someone even begins 
to infringe upon any of these per- 
sonal areas of our lives. 

What do you think would happen 
to these individual freedoms and 
democratic institutions if the day 
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ever comes when the Communist 
conspiracy gains control over the 
United States? 

Let’s not speculate. Let’s not at. 
tempt to thresh out the meaning of 
“dialectical materialism,” “‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” and other 
such glittering theories. For the 
moment let’s circumscribe compli- 
cated philosophies, even lay aside 
historical background. 

Let’s look at some hard facts about 
what the Communists have preached 
—and are still preaching today — 
about your family, job, religion, 
education, private property, free. 
dom of speech, press and your politi- 
cal party. We'll document these 
facts with the words of the Commu- 
nist authorities themselves. 

Remember that under a Commu- 
nist regime, all these directives 
would apply to you and me. 

Our forefathers used the law to 
make our homes inviolable. With 
us, most family relationships are 
sacred. 

On the other hand, the Commu- 
nist Party recognizes the family first 
as the hub of its manpower supply. 
It has long kept close control over 
love, marriage, children and _ all 
aspects of family life. To do this, 
they use many techniques. 

In the Soviet Union, the married 
man is expected to convert his wife 
to the Party. 

“We are convinced that it would 
not be against, but rather for, the 
improvement of peaceful family re- 
lations if you would succeed in en- 
rolling your wife in the Party.” 

If the foregoing isn’t clear to him, 
he should be told: 

“When choosing a life-mate, the 
Communist youth should look first 
for correct political thoughts and 
only afterward for education, tem- 
perament, health, and good looks. 
True love is somber, intellectual and 
definitely revolutionary.” 
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Well, under those rules, it cer- 
tainly would be somber, if not revo- 
jutionary! 

In our society, we take it for 
granted that a man has the freedom 
to work at a job of his own choos- 
ing, in fact, to go where he pleases 
to get that job. Not so under Com- 
munism. 

In Russia, a man has a wide 
choice of jobs; he can work where 
the government assigns him — or he 
can work in a Slave-labor camp. 
When more engineers, more teach- 
ers, more specialists of any kind are 
needed, likely candidates are se- 
lected and ordered to training. For 
them, it’s as simple as that. The de- 
sire of the individual has nothing to 
do with what job he does, nor where 
he works. 

“All those who graduate from the 
Trade Schools, Railroad Schools 
and Industrial Training Schools, are 
to be considered as mobilized and 
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are obliged to work 4 years continu- 
ously in state enterprises, as directed 
by the Central Labor Reserve Ad- 
ministration under the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR.” 

In case there is a question in your 
mind about whether such stringent 
measures are also used in handling 
supervisory and management per- 
sonnel, read what follows. 

The Central Government main- 
tains: 

“Complete authority for the forced 
transfer of engineers, designers, tech- 
nicians, foremen, draftsmen, book- 
keepers, economists, accountants and 
planning personnel, as well as skilled 
factory workers, from one enterprise 
or institution to another, regardless 
of the territorial location of the in- 
stitution or enterprise.” 

Try to imagine what would be the 
reaction of the American people to 
directives like those! 

If the Communists 


ever seized 
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power here, what would happen to 
the religious freedom which we have 
enjoyed since the first days of our 
republic? Undoubtedly the same 
thing that has happened to religion 
in Soviet Russia and in the satellite 
countries — it would be systemati- 
cally wiped out. Here’s how they 
feel about religion. 

“The philosophy of Marxism- 
Leninism — the theoretical founda- 
tion of the Communist Party — is 
incompatible with religion. .. . The 
world outlook of the party is based 
on scientific data, while religion con- 
tradicts science. As the party bases 
its activity on a scientific founda- 
tion, it is bound to oppose religion. 
Religion is the opium of the people. 
... The criticism of religion is the 
beginning of all criticism.” 

A few decades ago, the Russian 
people were deeply religious. But 
how can they be religious now? The 
older generations which were reared 
in religion are being replaced by 
youth being brought up under guid- 
ing policies that a young man or 
woman cannot be a Communist 
youth unless he or she is free of 
religious convictions. 

The American seeking an educa- 
tion has an opportunity that cannot 
be equalled elsewhere. And his free- 
dom is great when he takes that op- 
portunity. 

We have already referred to the 
compulsory educational programs 
now in effect in the Soviet Union. 
The result of these has _ been 
startling. Hardly a person in the 
Soviet Union today under the age 
of 25 is illiterate if he is capable of 
learning. The Central Government 
wants to make the people literate. 
What better means could they em- 
ploy to prepare the population for 
the assimilation of propaganda? To 
be really effective, propaganda must 
be read and understood. 

They begin early with the youth. 


“It is in the school at the desk, in 
the first class, that the foundations 
for a Communist outlook are laid in 
future Soviet citizens. The country 
entrusts the school with its most 
treasured possessions—its children— 
and no one should be allowed to in- 
dulge in the slightest deviation from 
the principles of the Communist 
materialistic upbringing of the new 
generation. 

“The Soviet school cannot be satis- 
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fied to rear merely educated persons. 
Basing itself on the facts and deduc- 
tions of progressive science, it should 
instill the ideology of Communism 
in the minds of the young genera- 
tion, shape a Marxist-Leninist world 
outlook and inculcate the spirit of 
Soviet patriotism and _ Bolshevik 
ideas in them.” 

How would you like your chil- 
dren to be fed this diet of learning? 

We work hard to earn more and 
more of the things which we may 
enjoy under our high standard of 
living — homes, automobiles, TVs. 
Likewise, we give healthy regard to 
the problem of systematically amass- 
ing some little estate for our old age. 
Few Communists have those worries. 
The theory of the Communists may 
be summed up in one single sen- 
tence: Abolition of private property. 
The Party wants your body, mind 
and soul —and your personal prop- 
erty too. 

More than any other country in 
the world, the United States has pro- 
vided safeguards to insure our free- 
dom of speech and press. 

In contrast, their repression be- 
hind the Iron Curtain has been 
appalling to the rest of the world. 
Let’s examine the use of their press. 

Government officials openly an- 
nounce that “. . . in the propaganda 
of Marxism-Leninism the chief deci- 
sive weapon must be the press.” The 
Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party appoints the editorial 
boards of the central press organs 
which work under its control and 
confirms the appointments of the 
editorial boards of the local Party 
organizations. 

Editors must be hand-picked, of 
course. 


“One of the first obligations of 
the Party leadership is to select 
newspaper workers meticulously, 
especially (to make) a strict ap- 
proach to the choice of candidate 
for editor.” 

And lest there be a slip in a pub- 
lished word, they check, check, 
check. 

“The press review is one of the 
most flexible and efficient means of 
directing the newspapers. Reviews 
indicate to the editorial offices what 
to do and how to do it, and teach 
and train journalists. ... The news- 
papers must be directed daily.” 

Can you imagine not being able 
to state your own convictions? Not 
being able to read any news except 
that prepared by the Central Gov- 
ernment? 

Americans are the greatest joiners 
in the world. Most of us, during a 
lifetime, belong to at least a dozen 
or so clubs, associations, fraternal 
orders and other similar organiza- 
tions. Communism would quickly 
take care of this habit of ours. 
Here’s a shocker. William Z. Foster, 
American Communist leader, says, 
“Under the dictatorship, all the capi- 
talist parties — Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Progressive, Socialist etc. — 
will be liquidated, the Communist 
party functioning alone as the Party 
of the toiling masses. Likewise, will 
be dissolved all other organizations 
that are political props of the bour- 
geois rule, including chambers of 
commerce, employers’ associations, 
rotary clubs, American Legion, 
YMCA and such fraternal orders as 
the Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, 
Knights of Columbus, etc.” 

That language doesn’t seem to re- 
quire any interpretation. 


Finally, here are two quotations 
which clearly indicate the ultimate 
goal of global Communism. 

“We live ... not only in a state 
but in a system of states, and the 
existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with the imperialist states 
for a long time is unthinkable. In 
the end either one or the other will] 
conquer. And until that end comes, 
a series of most terrible collisions 
between the Soviet Republic and 
the bourgeois states is inevitable.” 

Ringing the death knell for our 
ideology, they scream: 

“As long as Capitalism and Social- 
ism exist side by side, we cannot live 
in peace. One or the other will 
finally triumph. One will hold the 
funeral oration for either the Soviet 
Republic or World Capitalism.” 

How can anyone, after reading 
the words of these official represen- 
tatives of the Communist Party, 
doubt their aims toward our society 
— toward the ideals and institutions 
we guard? Everything they say con- 
tradicts our basic beliefs about life, 
liberty and property. 

Indeed there can be no compro- 
mise in the league with these agents 
of doom who, since the birth of their 
party, consistently have preached 
our destruction. 

Just to make sure I remember 
why I went to Korea, I’ve written 
down these thoughts. I wanted to 
keep some facts straight. 


How about you? US @ MC 


Ep: For those interested in a further 
study of this, the quoted material 
was taken from Wm. Z. Foster's 
Toward a Soviet America, Ed. A. 
Walsh’s The Ideology of Commu- 
nism, and the State Dept. Pub. 4264, 
The Kremlin Speaks. 
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Into the Rough 


@ A MEMBER OF THE STAFF OF THE IsTMARDtv was conducting a tactical inspection of the IstReconBn. 
The battalion was conducting a zone reconnaissance problem, which necessitated the company CPs and 


OPs to be some distance apart. 


One of the areas of interest was communications, particularly the capabilities and limitations of the 
AN/GRC-9 radio in this type of operation. 
At a certain company CP the inspecting officer recognized the company commander as an ardent golfer. 
This was borne out by the fact that he was carrying the shaft of a golf club—a new type field swagger 


stick, perhaps. 


The inspection was almost completed when the question was asked, “How’s your ‘9’ working?” 
The company commander replied, “Well sir, I’ve sure been slicing a lot of shots lately. I don’t 


” 


know.... 
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LtCol H. C. Parks 
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Now THE COMPANY COMMANDER Can see 
the complete tactical picture. Giving him 
a view point from the air, the Hughes 
YHO-2Hu — for the first time — makes it 
practical for him to have this vital com- 
bat advantage. 

The yHo-2uvu is the first low-cost, fully 
reliable, easily maintainable, high per- 
formance helicopter available for the 
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2-place observation and liaison mission. 

With its time-proven Lycoming piston 
engine, the yHo-2uv flies at 85 m.p.h. 
speeds, with a range of 150 miles. This 
speed plus its hedge-hopping ability and 
extremely small silhouette reduce the 
hazards of enemy fire. Its small size and 
light weight makes it easy to land, park 
and conceal. 


' 


Major components, such as the engine, 
rotor systems and multiple belt drive 
clutch can quickly be removed as inde- 
pendent assemblies. No special tools are 
required for any or all field maintenance 
operations. 

For an illustrated, detailed brochure 
describing the yHo-2uv, please write to 
the following address: 


HUGHES TOOL COMPANY 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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COMMENDATION RIBBON 
With Metal Pendant 


CAPT TERRENCE M. ALLEN 
2d Bn, 2d Marines 
Lebanon, 1!5July-15Aug 1958 


* * * 


CAPT THOMAS E. BULGER 
2d Bn, 2d Marines 
Lebanon, 15 July-15 Aug 1958 


* * * 


CAPT DUNCAN D. CHAPLIN II! 
IstBn, 8th Marines 
Lebanon, 18 July-7 Sept 1958 
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CAPT RONALD P. DUNWELL = 
IstBn, 8th Marines = 
Lebanon, 18July-15Sept 1958 = 
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* * ad 


CAPT WILLIAM R. HUTCHISSON 
IstBn, 8th Marines 
Lebanon, 18 July-15 Sept 1958 


* * * 


CAPT GERALD H. HYNDMAN 
2d Bn, 2d Marines 
Lebanon, 15 July-15 Aug 1958 


* *” ~ 


CAPT JAMES J. MCMONAGLE 
IstBn, 8th Marines 
Lebanon, 18 July-15Sept 1958 


* * * 


CAPT LESTER J. SADLER 
2d Prov Mar For 
Lebanon, 15 July-29Sept 1958 


* * x 
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CAPT GEORGE E. SHEPHERD 
2d Bn, 2d Marines 
Lebanon, 15 July-15Aug 1958 


* * * 


CAPT RAYMOND D. STULTZ 
2d Bn, 2d Marines 
Lebanon, |5July-15Aug 1958 


* * * 


CAPT EUGENE H. TRESCOTT 
2d Prov Mar For 
Lebanon, 27 July-13 Sept 1958 
ee 
CAPT CLYDE A. TROWBRIDGE 
Ist Bn, 8th Marines 
Lebanon, 18 July-15Sept 1958 


* * x 
ISTLT RALPH W. SALISBURY 
2d Bn, 2d Marines 
Lebanon, 15 July-!5Aug 1958 
* * * 

WO LAURIS W. JACKSON 
2d Bn, 2d Marines 
Lebanon, 15 July-15Aug 1958 
. ole 
MSGT JESSE BLANTON 
MCAS, Miami, Fla., 29 Apr 1958 
* * & 

MSGT WARREN T. ROUNTREE 
2d Prov Mar For 
Lebanon, |16July-29Sept 1958 


* * * 


TSGT SALVATORE P. ANGEROME 


2d Bn, 2d Marines 
Lebanon, 15 July-15Aug 1958 


* * * 
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TSGT RALPH E. BALLARD, JR. 
IstBn, 8th Marines 
Lebanon, 18July-15Sept 1958 


TE 


* ~ » 


TSGT JAMES E. DAILEY 
2d Bn, 2d Marines 
Lebanon, 15 July-15Aug 1958 


as * * 


TSGT BOSE L. MARTIN, JR. 
MCAS, Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii, 5Mar 1958 


* * * 


TSGT ALBERT J. PANGBURN, JR. 
IstBn, 8th Marines 
Lebanon, 18 July-15Sept 1958 


* * * 


TSGT GEORGE E. WORKMAN, JR. 
2d Prov Mar For 
Lebanon, [5 July-30Sept 1958 


* * ~ 


SSGT TADEUS E. GARBOWSKI 
American Land Forces 
Specified Command, Middle East 
Lebanon, 27July-30Sept 1958 


= * * * 


SSGT JOHN J. WALTERS 
Lebanon, 16, |7July 1958 


* * * 


SGT PEDRO CABRIDO 
MB, NS, Sangley Pt., Philippines 
26 Jan 1958 


~ * * 


SGT LESLIE E. PINNOW 
MB, NS, Sangley Pt., Philippines 
26 Jan 1958 


* * * 


PFC WALTER P. KUSH 
2d Bn, 2d Marines 
Lebanon 


* * . 
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Voice of defense in the North 


Philco Microwave supports Nike control network across Alaska 


Unaftected by the most severe winter storms . . . unham- 
pered by rugged terrain . . . impervious to electronic 
jamming... Philco Microwave has been selected by the 
U.S. Army Signal Office to link Nike sites on the Alaskan 


Defense perimeter. 


Advanced Philco CLR-9 microwave equipment assures 
extremely reliable electronic communication between 
these isolated guided missile outposts. Because it pro- 
vides a completely reliable, uninterrupted communica- 
tions system in this frozen land, Philco Microwave has 
become America’s ‘‘voice of defense in the North.” 

At Philco, the world of tomorrow is now. To meet the 
challenge of advanced electronics research and engineer- 
ing, Philco is pioneering advanced communications 
systems suchas that developed for the Alaskan Nike sites. 
And, at Philco, engineering opportunities are also expand- 


ing—in the development of advanced communications 
systems, weapons systems and data processing. 


Wherever you look at Philco; in guided missiles; in 
advanced navigation; in infra-red and radar technologies; 
as well as in communications systems . . . being ‘‘out 
front’ is a habit. 


In the wonder world of advanced electronics, look to 
the leader. Look ahead . . . and you'll choose Philco. 


PHILCO. 


GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
4700 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 44, Penna. 













THE ATOMIC BOMB. 


By Dr. Louis Morton 














Was the decision to use the atomic bomb militarily 
justifiable? Did the bomb actually force 


the Japanese to surrender? 





B AND THE 





JAPANESE SURRENDER 


' g THE HISTORIC DECISION BY THE 
British early in 1957 to cut their con- 
ventional military forces in favor of 
long-range missiles, equipped with 
atomic warheads, dramatizes one of 
the most significant problems of our 
time. No great nation, it seems, is 
economically able to maintain for 
long a full arsenal of conventional 
and atomic weapons and the forces 
and equipment required for both. 
The British came to their decision 
slowly and after mature deliberation. 
They decided that they could not 
defend their home islands against 


saw was the prospect of building up, 
with US aid, a capability of atomic 
retaliation that would serve to deter 
aggression. 

Implicit in this decision was the 
assumption that the next war, if and 
when it came, would be nuclear. 
Thus, the forces that had fought 
with conventional weapons had be- 
come a luxury that the nation could 
no longer afford. 

Perhaps no nation can afford to 
avoid this assumption. To ignore it 
might invite the disaster of atomic 
warfare. Yet to accept the assump- 


nuclear attack. The only hope they -stion seems to lead just as inevitably 





to the same disastrous consequences. 
For if the threat of atomic retalia- 
tion does not deter the aggressor, 
there is no recourse but to meet the 
challenge of nuclear warfare or to 
capitulate, 

Here in a nutshell is the strategic 
dilemma of the nuclear age. 

In arriving at their decision, which 
promises to have far-reaching effects, 
the British must have carefully stud- 
ied the past. In the vast and un- 
charted jungle of nuclear strategy, a 
single landmark of atomic experi- 
ence stands out as the one fixed point 
of reference. The use of an atomic 
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appointed Historian, Office of Chief of Military His- 
tory, Dept of the Army, a post in which he is serving 
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weapon has occurred only twice in 
history. Both times the US used an 
atomic bomb against Japan — like 
England an island empire, a nation 
poor in natural resources, and a 
country that must trade to survive. 
The historic precedent must have 
seemed terribly analogous. 

For us in the US, knowledge of 
how the decision was reached to 
drop the atomic bomb in WWII and 
the effect of atomic attack on Japan, 
may perhaps provide a clearer in- 
sight into the strategic dilemma that 
hangs over the world in this age of 
nuclear energy. 


The use of the atomic bomb 
against Japan in WWII has been 
justified by the argument that this 
new weapon hastened the end of the 
war and thereby saved countless 
American and Japanese lives. Yet 
the decision to use the bomb has 
been questioned on the basis that it 
was unnecessary to initiate the hor- 
rors of atomic warfare because Japan 
was already defeated and on the 
verge of surrender. 

Which is correct? What were the 
circumstances that brought about 
the decision to employ the atomic 
bomb against Japan? And what were 
the effects on the Japanese surrender 
of the employment of this new weap- 
on that “blasted the web of history 
and, like the discovery of fire, sev- 
ered past from present’? 

Work on the atomic bomb in the 
US began in 1939, after a small 
group of scientists called the govern- 
ment’s attention to the possibility 
that atomic energy might be used for 
military purposes and warned that 
the Germans were already in the 
midst of such experimentation. The 
program initiated in October of that 
year eventually became the two-bil- 
lion dollar Manhattan Project, its 
purpose to produce ahead of the 
Germans an atomic bomb that could 
be carried by and dropped from an 
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airplane. None of the few persons 
privy to the highly secret effort 
doubted at the time that a bomb, if 
produced, would be employed if nec- 
essary. 

Only a very few military planners 
on the highest level knew about the 
Manhattan Project. Advised late in 
the fall of 1944 that the bomb would 
perhaps be ready for testing by the 
following summer, they made two 
assumptions — 1) the bomb would 
work, and 2) it would be utilized. 
Since Germany seemed strategically 
defeated by the late summer of 1944, 
a list of tentative targets in Japan 





was selected, and a B-29 squadron 
was instructed to begin training to 
deliver a new type bomb. On 30 
December 1944, MajGen Leslie R. 
Groves, head of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict, recommended that certain com- 
manders in the Pacific be informed 
of the atomic project and the possi- 
bility that an atomic bomb might be 
used in that theater of operations. 

Still, no one could definitely say 
when the bomb would be ready. Nor 
could anyone guarantee that it would 
work. Perhaps for these reasons and 
also because of the secrecy that 
shrouded the project, the possibility 
of using atomic weapons in the war 
never entered the formal strategic 
military planning. As Adm Leahy 
said, work on the atomic bomb was 
“the best kept secret of the entire 
war,” even among members of the 
military establishment. 

In March 1945, when it became 
possible to predict with some certain- 
ty that the bomb would be ready for 
testing in July, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson discussed with 
President Roosevelt the probable 
military and diplomatic consequences 


of using the new weapon. The Pregj. 
dent and the Secretary did not con. 
sider the question of whether the 
bomb ought to be used at all, and 
by inference, thus, left little doubt 
that the intent at this highest level 
of government was to use the bomb 
against Japan to help bring the war 
to an early end. 

After President Roosevelt’s death 
in April 1945, Secretary Stimson 
briefed President Truman on the 
atomic bomb. He outlined the his. 
tory and status of the program and 
predicted that “within 4 months we 
shall in all probability have complet. 
ed the most terrible weapon ever 
known in human history.” As before, 
the top leaders of the nation were 
largely concerned with the political 
and diplomatic effects of employing 
the bomb rather than with the mili- 
tary aspects of its employment. 

To consider such questions as the 
timing and manner of employment, 
the circumstances determining its 
use, and also the basic issue of wheth- 
er it should be used at all, Stimson 
recommended and Truman approved 
the formation of a special group that 
became known as the Interim Com- 
mittee. 

After reviewing the development 
of the Manhattan Project, after lis- 
tening to descriptions of the destruc- 
tive power expected of the atomic 
bomb, after learning that there was 
no known defense against atomic at- 
tack, after visiting the engineers and 
industrialists who had designed and 
constructed the atomic plants at Oak 
Ridge and Hanford, and finally after 
discussing the problems at length 
(part of the discussion was whether 
use of the bomb might dissipate Rus- 
sian intransigeance in diplomatic 
matters) , the Committee on | June 
submitted its report to the President. 


The report recommended that the 
bomb be used: 1) against Japan as 
soon as possible, 2) against a mili- 
tary target, and 3) without prior 
warning of the nature of the weap- 
on. As Mr. Stimson explained later, 
“to extract a genuine surrender from 
the Emperor and his military advis- 
ers, they must be administered a tre- 
mendous shock which would carry 
convincing proof of our power to 
destroy the empire. Such an effective 
shock would save many times the 
number of lives both American and 
Japanese that it would cost.” 
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By this time, considerable reserva- 
tions on the advisability of using the 
pomb had developed among the sci- 
entists who were working on the 
project. During the early years of 
the Manhattan District, the scien- 
tists had been primarily concerned 
with producing a bomb ahead of the 
Germans, an endeavor that might, it 
was thought, determine the outcome 
of the war. As the defeat of Germany 
began to seem increasingly assured 
and as success in the project ap- 


peared increasingly near, the few 


scientists who were cognizant of the 
entire effort and who appreciated 
the implications of using atomic en- 
ergy in warfare became increasingly 
concerned about employing its de- 
structive force. 

This concern developed for the 
most part in the Metallurgical Labo- 
ratory at Chicago where, by early 
1945, scientists were questioning ex- 
plicitly the expediency of using the 
weapon they were trying so hard to 
build. It seemed as though they al- 
most hoped that the bomb would 
not work. The “wave of horror and 
repulsion” that might follow an un- 
announced employment of atomic 
warfare, they felt, would more than 
outweigh the military advantages to 
be gained. They recommended, 
therefore, that the new weapon be 
demonstrated before representatives 
of all the United Nations on an un- 
inhabited piece of land and that fol- 
lowing this demonstration a prelim- 
inary ultimatum be issued to Japan. 
If Japan rejected the ultimatum and 
if American public opinion and the 
United Nations sanctioned using the 
bomb, then and only then, declared 
the scientists, should the use of the 
atomic bomb be considered. 


These views were forwarded to 
Secretary Stimson on 11 June 1945. 
A petition signed by 64 scientists of 
the Chicago laboratory and sent di- 
rectly to the President supported 
this position. At about the same 
time, a poll conducted among 150 
scientists at the laboratory revealed 


that roughly two-thirds favored a 


preliminary demonstration, either on 
a military objective or on an unin- 
habited locality, while the remainder 
split between an all-out use and no 
use at all. 


To consider these views and rec- 
ommend a resolution of the techni- 
cal questions raised, Secretary Stim- 
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son referred the matter to a panel of 
distinguished nuclear physicists. The 
panel consisted of Doctors Arthur H. 
Compton, Enrico Fermi, E. O. Law- 
rence, and J. Robert Oppenheimer. 
“We didn’t know beans about the 
military situation,” Oppenheimer 
later said. But the 2 main points 
considered in the discussion were 
“the saving of lives in the war and 
the effect of our actions on the sta- 
bility of the post-war world.” On 18 
June, the panel reported, with re- 
gret, it seemed, that there was no 
practical way of ending the war by 
a technical demonstration, “no ac- 
ceptable alternative to direct mili- 
tary use.” 

The reasons for this recommenda- 
tion were several. No one yet knew 
whether the bomb would actually 
work. One bomb would be complet- 
ed for testing in New Mexico in 
July; two others would become avail- 
able for use by August. The ground 
test scheduled for New Mexico, even 
if it proved the success of the de- 
vice, would not prove that a bomb 
dropped from an airplane would ex- 
plode. “No one could be certain,” 








Assistant Secretary of War John J. 
McCloy later said, “in spite of the 
assurances of the scientists, that the 
‘thing would go off.’”” A warning or 
demonstration followed by a dud 
would, it was judged, have damag- 
ing repercussions on the war effort. 

Thus by mid-June of 1945, after 
having considered and rejected argu- 
ments opposed to the employment of 
atomic power against Japan, the 
President’s civilian advisers were 
united in their belief that the bomb 
should be used. 

Insofar as can be determined, the 
President did not formally solicit the 
views of his military and naval chiefs, 
nor did the military and naval staffs 
offer them. 

On the working levels, the mili- 
tary planners were going about their 
business as though the atomic project 
did not exist. Those few who knew 
about the Manhattan District re- 
garded the development of an atom- 
ic bomb as too nebulous a possibil- 
ity for it to be considered among the 


hard facts involved in winning the 
war. Besides, the strategy planned 
and executed by mid-1945 had 
brought about a military situation 
distinctly favorable to the Allies. 
The Germans had surrendered in 
May; the American troops in Europe 
would soon become available for re- 
deployment to the Pacific. In that 
still active theater, Manila and Iwo 
Jima were in American hands, and 
the success of the Okinawa invasion 
was certain. Air and submarine at- 
tacks on Japanese shipping had vir- 
tually cut the homeland off from 
resources in the Indies; B-29’s based 
on the Marianas were smashing Japa- 
nese cities and factories. The Pacific 
Fleet had virtually driven the Im- 
perial Navy from the ocean, and 
planes of fast carrier forces were at- 
tacking Japanese naval bases in the 
Inland Sea. Clearly, Japan was de- 
feated from a military point of view. 


But Japanese defeat did not neces- 
sarily mean immediate Allied vic- 
tory. The example of Germany was 
sufficiently recent to be impressive. 
Defeated, so it was thought, by the 
autumn of 1944, Germany continued 
to fight until the early summer of 
1945. And so it seemed likely in the 
Pacific. Japan showed no signs of 
surrendering unconditionally, and 
Japanese troops had demonstrated 
convincingly that they could fight 
hard and inflict heavy casualties.even 
in the face of hopeless odds. 

Thus, to secure the unconditional 
surrender of Japan, the announced 
objective of the war and the basic 
premise of all strategic planning, the 
Allies proceeded on the assumption 
that an invasion of the Japanese 
home islands was necessary. The 
staunchest advocate of this line of ac- 
tion was the Army Chief of Staff, 
Gen Marshall, who maintained that 
any other course of action would in- 
volve unacceptable delay in the de- 
feat of Japan. 


Alternatives to this course of ac- 
tion had not yet been entirely dis- 
carded. The principal possibility en- 
visaged seizing additional bases 
around Japan for the purpose of in- 
creasing the air bombardment of the 
home islands. This, when combined 
with a tight naval blockade, some 
thought, might produce the same 
eventual result — unconditional sur- 
render — at less cost in lives. The 
senior naval officers, among them Ad- 
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mirals Leahy and King, held this 
point of view. 

In contrast, Gen MacArthur voiced 
the necessity for invasion and argued 
for an assault landing on Kyushu 
(Otympic) on | November 1945 
and another on Honshu (CoRonerT) 
in March 1946. This, he declared, 
would permit the Allies to apply the 
full power of their combined ground, 
naval and air resources on the de- 
cisive objective, and would continue 
“the offensive methods which have 
proved so successful in Pacific cam- 
paigns.” The inconclusiveness of the 
bomber offensive against Germany 
seemed to MacArthur convincing 
proof that bombing alone could not 
guarantee success. Seizing a ring of 
bases around Japan would only dis- 
perse Allied strength, and if posi- 
tions on the China coast were in- 
cluded in this concept, lengthy op- 
erations on the Asiatic mainland 
might result. 


The Joint Chiefs had officially ac- 
cepted the necessity of invasion and 
on 25 May had issued a directive for 
the Kyushu assault. Yet it was tacit- 
ly understood that a final decision 
had still to be made by the Presi- 
dent. After reviewing the strategy 
formulated: against Japan, the Joint 
Chiefs on 18 June presented their 
recommendations to President Tru- 
man for his decision. 

The President approved the pro- 
gram that called for: 1) air bom- 
bardment and blockade of Japan 
from bases in Okinawa, Iwo Jima, 
the Marianas and the Philippines; 
2) invasion of Kyushu on 1 Novem- 
ber 1945, with an intensified block- 
ade and air bombardment; and 3) 
invasion of the industrial heart of 
Japan through the Tokyo plain in 
central Honshu on or about 1 March 
1946. 

Though defeating the enemy’s 
armed forces in the Japanese home- 
land was judged a prerequisite to 
Japan’s surrender, there was no as- 
surance that Japanese forces else- 
where, and particularly those on the 
Asiatic mainland, would also capitu- 
late. To provide for this contin- 
gency, and aiso to pin down these 
forces during the invasion of the 
home islands, the Joint Chiefs had 
long been convinced of the desirabil- 
ity of Russian entrance into the war 
against Japan. 

From the beginning of the war, 
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American political and military au- 
thorities were of the opinion that 
Soviet operations in the Far East 
would shorten the conflict and les- 
sen its cost. The prospect of a Rus- 
sian troop commitment in the thea- 
ter could be expected. For Stalin 
had promised-——in October 1943, 
again in November of that year at 
the Teheran Conference, once again 
in October 1944, and once more in 
February 1945 at the Yalta Confer- 
ence — that the USSR would par- 
ticipate in the war against Japan. 
The estimated date of entry was 
about 3 months after the defeat of 
Germany — some time in August. 
But by the summer of 1945, though 
military planners still believed that 
Soviet intervention would materially 
shorten the war and thus save Ameri- 
can lives, few responsible officials 
were eager for the Russians to enter 
the conflict. Nor were they willing 
to make concessions to secure Soviet 
entry into the war. With the mili- 
tary struggle in Europe at an end 
and Japan virtually defeated, Soviet 
participation in the Pacific war no 





longer seemed indispensable. Yet 
after having urged Stalin for 3 years 
to declare war on Japan, the US gov- 
ernment had no way of preventing a 
declaration of war if the Russians 
decided to make it. As Ambassador 
Harriman said, “Russia would come 
into the war regardless of what we 
might do.” 

Despite the political desirability 
of Soviet non-intervention in the Far 
East, Allied intelligence indicated 
that Soviet operations against Japan, 
if not altogether necessary to bring 
about a Japanese surrender, were 
still highly desirable for assuring a 
successful invasion of the homeland. 
Though Japanese industry had been 
seriously damaged by air bombard- 
ment and naval blockade, and though 
the Japanese armed forces were criti- 
cally deficient in many war resources, 
Japan still had ample reserves of 
weapons and ammunition and an 
army of 5 million troops, 2 million 
of them in the home islands. Ex- 
pecting the latter forces to resist in- 
vasion to the utmost, Allied intelli- 


gence sources estimated: 1) that nei- 
ther blockade nor bombing would 
produce unconditional surrender and 
2) that invasion, the necessary pre. 
requisite to Japanese capitulation, 
would be prolonged and costly. 

As the Allies saw the situation, the 
Japanese would continue to fight on, 
in the hope of avoiding complete de. 
feat by obtaining somehow —as a 
result of Allied war-weariness or dis- 
unity or even by a miracle—a better 
bargaining position. The Japanese 
appeared to believe that uncondi- 
tional surrender was equivalent to 
national extinction, and no signs in- 
dicated that they were ready to ac- 
cept this fate. Hope of an early end 
to. the war appeared only in the pos- 
sibility that Japan might surrender 
at any moment if the conditions of 
surrender were softened to permit re- 
tention of the Emperor and the Im- 
perial system. 


Allied estimates were remarkably 
close to the truth. Tojo had been 
forced to resign after the Japanese 
defeat at Saipan, and since then the 
strength of the “peace party” had in- 
creased. The Swedish minister in 
Tokyo had been approached unoff- 
cially in September 1944 and again 
in March 1945 for assistance in put- 
ting out a feeler for peace. These 
overtures failed to achieve their pur- 
pose, but it became apparent that 
those who advocated peace in Japan 
regarded the Allied demand for un- 
conditional surrender as the greatest 
obstacle to ending the war. 

The Suzuki Cabinet that came to 
power in April 1945 understood that 
the Emperor wished to end the war 
as quickly as possible. Yet external 
crisis resulted in a worsened Japa- 
nese diplomatic position and _pre- 
vented immediate fruition of this de- 
sire. First, the Soviet government 
announced that it had no intention 
of renewing its neutrality pact with 
Japan after 1946, and second, the 
Germans surrendered in May. These 
events, combined with the Allied in- 
vasion of Okinawa, made it clear to 
the advocates of peace inside Japan 
that it they were to find a way out 
of the war they would have to do so 
soon. 

After lengthy discussions, the Japa- 
nese government decided to seek So- 
viet mediation as a means of termi- 
nating the war. The first effort, an 
approach on 3 June to Ambassador 
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acob Malik, produced a noncom- 
mittal reply, as did a second overture 
later that month. At the end of June 
the Japanese finally approached the 
Soviet government directly through 
Ambassador Sato in Moscow. In a 
series of messages between Tokyo 
and Moscow (intercepted and de- 
coded, incidentally, by the Ameri- 
cans), the Japanese Foreign Office 
instructed Sato to arrange for the re- 
ception of a special envoy from the 
Emperor who would have the power 


- to make terms for Soviet mediation 


with the Allies. The main points to 
be made in talks with the Russians, 
he was told, were that unconditional 
surrender was altogether unaccepta- 
ble and that the war should be end- 
ed quickly. Plainly, the Japanese had 
accepted defeat but not uncondition- 
al surrender. ‘ 


The Russians, on one pretext or 
another, delayed answering the Japa- 
nese request, and in mid-July, when 
Stalin and Molotov left for Potsdam 
to meet with President Truman and 
Prime Minister Churchill (the latter 
replaced during the Conference by 
Clement Attlee), the Japanese at- 
tempt to end the war through the 
agency of Soviet mediation was still 
pending resolution. 


American war leaders had also 
been considering how the war might 
be ended by diplomatic means. The 
chief obstacle, they recognized, was 
the announced war aim of uncondi- 
tional surrender, a_ phrase that 
seemed likely to provoke the Japa- 
nese into a desperate and fatalistic 
campaign to the death. There was 
deep concern over the cost in men 
and material of the projected inva- 
sion, the political effects of Soviet 
intervention in the Far East, and the 
potential consequences of using the 
atomic bomb. Allied intelligence ex- 
perts thought that the Japanese 
would end the war if softer terms 
were offered, and radio intercepts 
from Tokyo to Moscow bore them 
out. Army officials felt there was 
much to be gained from lightening 
the conditions of surrender, for such 
a course would reduce the cost of the 
war and make possible a settlement 
in the western Pacific “before too 
many of our Allies are committed 
there and have made substantial 
contributions towards the defeat of 
Japan” —a clear allusion to the So- 
viet Union. These goals, the War 
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Department believed, justified ‘any 
concessions which might be attrac- 
tive to the Japanese, so long as our 
realistic aims for peace in the Pacific 
are not adversely affected.” But the 
problem was to find a formula that 
would alter the substance, but not 
the form, of unconditional surren- 
der, for so firmly rooted was this 
phrase in the public consciousness 
that its renunciation was certain to 
bring charges of appeasement. 
Americans, it seemed, had fallen vic- 
tim to their own war propaganda. 
Considerable discussion of this 
problem had been going on in Wash- 
ington in the spring of 1945 among 
officials in the Department of State, 
War, and the Navy. The Acting Sec- 
retary of State, Joseph C. Grew, had 
proposed to the President late in 
May that a proclamation be issued 
to urge the Japanese to surrender 
and to assure them that they could 
keep the Emperor. Mr. Truman did 
not act on the suggestion though he 





thought it a “sound idea,” and he 
told Grew to discuss it with his cabi- 
net colleagues and the Joint Chiefs. 
On 18 June, Grew reported that 
these groups favored the idea, but 
that they differed on the timing. 
There the matter stood until Mr. 
Stimson, in a long and carefully 
thought out memorandum to the 
President on 2 July, reviewed and 
summarized the most informed mili- 
tary and political estimate of the 
situation. In Stimson’s opinion, the 
most promising alternative to the 
long and costly struggle, sure to re- 
sult from invading Japan, was to 
warn the Japanese “of what is to 
come” and give them an opportunity 
to surrender. Bereft of allies, her 
navy virtually destroyed, increasing- 
ly vulnerable to air attack and naval 
blockade, and facing powerful Allied 
forces with “inexhaustible and un- 
touched industrial resources,” Japan 
and her people might be susceptible 
to reason if properly approached. As 
Stimson pointed out, “Japan is not 
a nation composed of mad fanatics 
of an entirely different mentality 


from ours. On the contrary, she has 
within the past century shown her- 
self to possess extremely intelligent 
people.” Any attempt, he added, “‘to 
exterminate her armies and her pop- 
ulation by gunfire or other means 
will tend to produce a fusion of race 
solidity and antipathy.” 

The timing of such a warning was 
most important, Stimson believed. It 
should come before the actual inva- 
sion, before destruction had driven 
the Japanese to ‘fanatical despair,” 
and —if the Russians should enter 
the war — before the Soviet offensive 
had progressed too far. 


Mr. Stimson also thought that the 
warning should emphasize the inevi- 
tability and completeness of the de- 
struction that lay ahead and the de- 
termination of the Allies to strip 
Japan of her conquests and to de- 
stroy the influence of her military 
clique; it should leave no doubt in 
Japanese minds that they had to sur- 
render unconditionally and submit 
to Allied occupation. Yet, while 
promising devastation, Stimson ad- 
vised that the Allies should hold out 
for Japan, hope for the future. For 
this reason he wished to include 
with the warning a disavowal of any 
intention to destroy the nation or to 
occupy the country permanently. 
Once Japan’s military clique was re- 
moved from power and her capacity 
to wage war destroyed, the Allies 
would withdraw their troops and re- 
sume normal trade with the new and 
peaceful Japanese government. “I 
personally think,” Stimson wrote, 
“that if in saying this we should add 
that we do not exclude a constitu- 
tional monarchy under her present 
dynasty, it would substantially add 
to the chance of acceptance.” 

No mention was made of the atom- 
ic bomb. There was no need to do 
so. It was well understood by those 
who read Stimson’s memorandum 
that the bomb was the instrument 
that would destroy Japan and im- 
press on the Japanese government 
the hopelessness of any course but 
surrender. 

President Truman approved the 
Stimson memorandum in principle, 
and the British, when asked, replied 
on 4 July that they had no objection 
to use of the atomic bomb against 
Japan. Thus the stage was set for 
giving the Japanese a final opportu- 
nity to surrender or risk destruction 
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by means of the unsuspected and as 
yet untried weapon. The terms and 
the timing of the warning still re- 
mained to be decided definitely. And 
positive proof that the bomb would 
work had still to be furnished. 


This was the situation on the eve 
of the Potsdam Conference. The AI- 
lies had concluded that Japan would 
refuse to surrender unconditionally 
in the near future. The invasion 
strategy had been re-examined and 
confirmed and the assault date fixed. 
The desirability of Soviet interven- 
tion had been approved, and Russian 
entry into the war could be expected 
sometime during August. No firm 
decision had been made to use the 
atomic bomb, but the President's ad- 
visors favored employment of the 
weapon if the Japanese refused a 
final call to surrender. 


On 16 July 1945, the atomic bomb 
was successfully test fired in a spec- 
tacular demonstration at Alamogor- 
do, New Mexico. A day later the 
Potsdam Conference opened. 

News in Potsdam that the atomic 
bomb was a reality brought great ex- 
citement among the few who were 
in on the secret. Instead of the pros- 
pect of long and bitter months of 
fighting the Japanese, there was now, 
according to Churchill, a vision “fair 
and bright indeed, it seemed, of the 
end of the whole war in one or two 
violent shocks.” 

President Truman at once called 
together his chief advisers — Byrnes, 
Stimson, Leahy, Marshall, King and 
Arnold —and asked whether they 
still advised using the bomb. The 
consensus was in the affirmative. But 
because no one could tell even yet 
what physical and psychological ef- 
fects the bomb might produce, the 
decision to proceed with the military 
plans for the invasion of Japan re- 
mained in force. Use of the bomb, 
then, continued to be entirely di- 
vorced from the military planning. 

The curtain that had shrouded 
the work on the atomic bomb was 
briefly drawn aside at Potsdam, but 
without visible effect. When Tru- 
man “casually” informed Stalin on 
24 July that the Americans had a 
new weapon of “unusual destructive 
force,” Stalin showed no special in- 
terest and said merely that he hoped 
the Americans would make “good 
use of it against the Japanese.” 
Whether Stalin was pre-occupied at 
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the moment or simulating a lack of 
interest can only be a matter for 
conjecture, 

Stalin told Truman and Churchill 
about the Japanese peace overtures, 
information already known. Church- 
ill discussed this with Truman, and 
suggested cautiously that some offer 
might be made to Japan. But, as he 
later wrote, “Mr. Stimson, Gen Mar- 
shall, and the President were evi- 
dently searching their hearts, and we 
had no need to press them.” Stalin 
also confirmed his intention to enter 
the war against Japan soon after 8 
August, perhaps within 2 weeks of 
that date. 


All that remained now was to 
warn Japan and present her with a 
final opportunity to surrender be- 
fore use of the atomic bomb. Stim- 
son’s and Grew’s views on the note 
to Japan were accepted, but appar- 
ently on the advice of former Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull it was de- 
cided to omit any reference to the 
Emperor. Hull’s opinion, solicited 
by Byrnes before his departure for 
Potsdam, was that the proposal re- 
sembled appeasement and “seemed 
to guarantee continuance not only 
of the Emperor but also of the feu- 
dal privileges of a ruling caste.” 
Should the Japanese reject this 
warning, declared the former Secre- 
tary, the proposal to retain the Im- 
perial system could well encourage 
resistance in Japan and have “terri- 
ble political repercussions” in the 
US. 


As a result, the final terms offered 
to Japan in the Potsdam Declara- 
tion of 26 July made no mention of 
the Emperor or the Imperial system. 
Nor did it contain any reference to 
the atomic bomb. It simply warned 
the Japanese of the consequences of 
continued resistance. Only those fa- 
miliar with the weapon could have 
understood the references to inevita- 
ble and complete destruction as a 
warning of atomic warfare. 

In Japan, receipt of the Potsdam 
Declaration led to frantic meetings 
among government officials, who fi- 
nally decided not to reject the note 
but to await the results of the peace 
overtures made through the USSR. 
Yet the military insisted that some 
statement be made to the people, 
and on 28 July, Premier Suzuki told 
the press that Japan would ignore 
the Declaration. Though this state- 


ment was alleged later to rest on a 
mistranslation, the Allies understood 
Suzuki’s statement to mean rejection, 
Interpreting the rejection as an in- 
dication that the military extremists 
still controlled the Japanese govern- 
ment, the Allies concluded that only 
a decisive act of violence could re- 
move them from power. The instru- 
ment for such action, the atomic 
bomb, was available; events ap- 
peared to justify its use. But hoping 
that the Japanese might still change 
their minds, Truman postponed his 
final decision a few days more. 


No further word came from To- 
kyo, for the Japanese were awaiting 
a reply from the Soviet government. 
This would not come until Stalin 
and Molotov returned from Potsdam 
on 6 August. When Foreign Minis- 
ter Tojo wrote Ambassador Sato on 
2 August, the day the Potsdam Con- 
ference closed, that he could not af: 
ford to lose a single day in his efforts 
to conclude arrangements with the 
Russians “‘to end the war before the 
assault on our mainland,” President 
Truman had already decided to use 
the atomic bomb. 

Preparations to drop the atomic 
bombs, produced and available thus 
far, had been under way for some- 
time. The bomb components had 
gone by cruiser to Tinian in May, 
and the fissionable material had 
been sent by plane in July. The de- 
livery aircraft, B-29’s, and their crews 
were ready and trained, and the re- 
ceipt of orders was awaited. 

Upon Gen Arnold’s insistence, the 
responsibility for selecting the partic- 
ular targets and for fixing the exact 
time of delivery had been assigned 
to Gen Spaatz, who commanded the 
US Army Strategic Air Forces in the 
Pacific. He had received orders, ap- 
proved by Stimson and Marshall and 
issued on 25 July, to the effect that 
he would drop the “first special 
bomb as soon as weather will permit 
visual bombing after about 3 August 
1945 on one of the targets: Hiro- 
shima, Kokura, Niigata, and Naga- 
saki.” (He had been instructed to 
deliver a copy of this order personal- 
ly to Gen MacArthur and Adm Ni- 
mitz.) Because of the need to drop 
the bomb by visual means, weather 
was a critical factor, and Spaatz dele- 
gated to his chief of staff, MajGen 
Curtis E. LeMay the task of deciding 
when the mission would be flown. 
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Though it might seem that Presi- 
dent Truman had thus made his de- 
cision to use the atomic bomb by 
25 July, he had only, he later ex- 
plained, “set the military wheels in 
motion” in adequate time to ensure 
execution at the proper time. He 
could still change the order if the 
Japanese accepted the offer to sur- 
render. When no further word came 
from Tokyo, the order to Spaatz was 
allowed to stand. 


Because of bad weather, the “‘first 


special bomb” was not dropped on 


Hiroshima until 6 August. On the 
same day, a previously prepared re- 
lease from Washington announced 
to the world that an atomic bomb 
had been used and warned the Japa- 
nese that unless they surrendered 
they could expect “a rain of ruin 
from the air, the like of which has 
never been seen on this earth.” 

In Moscow on 7 August, Ambassa- 
dor Sato received word at last that 


‘ Molotov would see him the follow- 


ing afternoon. Hopeful that he 
would receive a favorable reply to 
the Japanese request for Soviet medi- 
ation with the Allies to end the war, 
Sato arrived at the appointed hour 
at the Kremlin. There he was hand- 
ed the Soviet declaration of war, ef- 
fective 9 August. 


In Japan, the bombing of Hiro- 
shima had provoked consternation 
and confusion among the Japanese 
leaders, but had produced no dispo- 
sition to surrender. News of the So- 
viet declaration of war, though not 
entirely unexpected, increased their 
dismay. The Russian action was a 
devastating blow to the militarists, 
for by removing all hope of Soviet 
mediation, it gave the peace advo- 
cates their first opportunity to come 
boldly out into the open. The mili- 
tarists could and did minimize the 
effects of the bomb, but they could 
not evade the obvious consequences 
of Soviet intervention — the end of 
the possibility of dividing the Allies 
to secure softer peace terms. When 


Premier Suzuki arrived at the palace 


on the morning of 9 August, he was 
told that the Emperor believed that 
Japan’s only course now was to ac- 
cept the Potsdam Declaration. 
Meanwhile, President Truman had 
authorized use of the second bomb 
—the last then available. Though 
the objective on 9 August was Ko- 
kura, the plane carrying the bomb 
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hit instead the secondary target, 
Nagasaki, 

At this moment the Japanese lead- 
ers were meeting to discuss the Em- 
peror’s desire for peace. They were 
unable to come to agreement. Word 
of the bombing of Nagasaki still 
failed to resolve the issues between 
the military and those who advo- 
cated surrender. The Emperor then 
took the unprecedented step of call- 
ing an Imperial Conference, which 
lasted until 0300 the next morning. 
When this too resulted in an im- 
passe, the Emperor broke all consti- 
tutional precedent and age-old tra- 
dition by speaking out boldly to tell 
his ministers that he wished the war 
brought to an end. This unique 
event resolved the crisis and that 
same day, 10 August, the Cabinet 
formally voted to accept the Pots- 
dam Declaration provided that such 
action did not prejudice the position 
of the Emperor. Japan sued for 
peace. 

Was the decision to use the atomic 
bomb militarily justifiable? Did the 
bomb actually force the Japanese to 
surrender? 

These are hard questions, but they 
must be asked if we are to find in the 
past any guide to the great problems 
of our own day. 

Clearly, the decision to use the 
atomic bomb against Japan was mo- 
tivated by the desire to render un- 
necessary the invasion of the home 
islands, an effort expected to be pro- 
longed and costly. 


Yet some have said that the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima had a deeper pur- 
pose than the desire to end the war 
quickly. The real aim, they state, 
was the hope of forestalling Soviet 
intervention. In support, they point 
out that the bomb was ‘dropped 
more than 3 months before the 
scheduled invasion of Kyushu and 
while the Japanese were trying to 
get out of the war. Since the mili- 
tary situation did not require this 
early use of the atomic bomb, the 
haste in employing the bomb, they 
argue, was designed to end the war 
before the Russians could enter it or 
at least before they could make more 
than a token contribution to victory 
over the Japanese. In this context, 
they conclude, dropping the bomb 
was successful, for the war ended 
with the US in complete control of 


Japan. 


Although no first-hand evidence is 
available, the fact cannot be ignored 
that certain responsible officials 
feared the political consequences of 
Soviet intervention and hoped that 
ultimately it would prove unneces- 
sary. This feeling may perhaps un- 
consciously have made the atomic 
bomb solution more attractive. For 
some Officials believed that the bomb 
would serve as a deterrent to Soviet 
expansion in Europe, an expansion 
that had already engulfed Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. According to one in- 
terviewer, Mr. Byrnes argued that 
the bomb was needed not to defeat 
Japan but rather to “make Russia 
more manageable in Europe.” 

Yet this theory fails to explain 
satisfactorily several matters. The ex- 
act date when the Soviet Union 
would declare war on Japan was not 
known; it was believed that it would 
occur within a week or two of 8 Au- 
gust. To forestall Soviet interven- 
tion in the Far East, the American 
government could have arranged to 
drop the atomic bombs immediately 
after the test firing at Alamogordo. 
The close timing between the drop 
on Hiroshima and the expected date 
of Soviet entry into the war left too 
little margin for error to make this. 
course of action a deliberate one. 


Furthermore, had the US desired’ 
above all else to keep the Russians. 
out of the war, the government 
could have either responded to one 
of the several unofficial Japanese 
overtures, or made the Potsdam Dec- 
laration more attractive to Japan. 
The failure to set a time limit for 
Japan’s acceptance of the Declara- 
tion suggests that speed in using the 
atomic bomb to forestall the Rus- 
sians was not the predominant factor 
in American calculations. 

Finally, the time of the bombing 
itself was delegated to Generals 
Spaatz and LeMay, and neither of 
them had any way of knowing Soviet 
intentions. Bad weather or any num- 
ber of reasons could have delayed 
the atomic attack for a week or more. 

But there is reason to believe that 
the Russians, toward the end, moved 
more quickly than they had intend- 
ed. In conversations with Harry Hop- 
kins in May 1945 and again at Pots- 
dam, Stalin had implied that Soviet 
entry into the war against Japan 
would come after the end of negotia- 
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tions then being held with Chinese 
representatives who were in Moscow. 
These talks were still in progress on 
8 August, when the Russians an- 
nounced their declaration of war. 

It has been implied also that the 
atomic bomb was employed to justi- 
fy the expenditure of 2 billion dol- 
lars on the Manhattan Project. Ques- 
tions had already been asked in Con- 
gress, and a full-scale investigation of 
the Manhattan District was certain 
to be ordered at the end of the war. 
What more striking vindication 
could be found than bringing about 
the end of the war in one or two 
sudden blows with this new and 
fantastically expensive weapon and 
thereby saving countless American 
lives? This explanation is so patent- 
ly defamatory that not even one of 
the severest critics of the decision to 
use the bomb, P. M. S. Blackett, ac- 
cepted it. “The wit of man,” he 
wrote, “could hardly devise a theory 
of the dropping of the bomb, both 
more insulting to the American peo- 
ple, or more likely to lead to an 
energetically pursued Soviet defense 
policy.” Furthermore, the need to 
justify huge expenditures could not, 
in and of itself, have brought about 
the decision for its use. 


But one cannot deny the strong 
pressure to use the bomb once it had 
been produced. For how could those 
who had a weapon thought capable 
of ending the war in one stroke have 
justified withholding that weapon? 
Would they not have been open to 
criticism for failing to use every 
means at their disposal to defeat the 
enemy as quickly as possible and 
thereby save many American lives? 

Oddly enough, even some of the 
scientists and others who were most 
reluctant to unleash atomic warfare 
found justification for the use of the 
bomb against Japan in their belief 
that the new weapon would ulti- 
mately prove the most effective de- 
terrent to armed conflict ever pro- 
duced. How better outlaw war for- 
ever than by demonstrating the tre- 
mendous destructive power of the 
weapon against an actual target? 

It has been argued also that the 
final warning to Japan was not—and 
perhaps could not be in the circum- 
stances of war — sufficiently specific. 
With demonstration of the awesome 
power of the bomb ruled out as im- 
practical, the Japanese could learn 
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that the US had successfully pro- 
duced an atomic bomb only by ex- 
periencing an atomic attack and 
thereby knowing empirically its de- 
structive capacity. The only way the 
Japanese could have avoided the 
atomic attack they did not suspect, 
was to have surrendered, and this 
they were trying to do. That they 
sought to do so by securing the good 
offices of the Soviet government 
proved to be an error of first magni- 
tude. 


Did use of the atomic bomb, then, 
bring about the surrender of Japan? 
Continuation and intensification of 
the air bombardment and the sur- 
face and underwater blockade, some 
have said — and this despite the re- 
jection by the Joint Chiefs of this 
course of action as being insufficient 
to bring about immediate surrender 
— would have produced the same re- 
sult. Arguing after the war to justify 
the use of the atomic bomb, Mr. 
Stimson stated that conventional 
bombardment would have caused far 
greater destruction by 1 November 
1945 (the scheduled date of the in- 
vasion of Kyushu) than that pro- 
duced by the atomic bombs. Wheth- 
er the psychological effect would 
have been as great is a conjectural 
matter. 


Some of the influential planners, 
among them BGen George A. Lin- 
coln, believed in the summer of 1945 
that it would take not only the com- 
bination of bombardment and block- 
ade together with invasion or the 
imminent threat of landing, but also 
Soviet entry into the war to force the 
capitulation of Japan. By this token, 
the atomic bomb had an impressive 
influence in bringing about Japan’s 
capitulation. 

But what finally forced the Japa- 
nese to surrender? Air bombard- 
ment, naval power, the atomic 
bomb, or the Soviet declaration of 
war? Gen Arnold claimed that air 
bombardment had brought Japan to 
the verge of collapse, and the US 
Strategic Bombing Survey concluded 
that Japan would have surrendered 
by the end of the year without use 
of the atomic bomb and without the 
projected invasion. Adm Nimitz be- 
lieved firmly that the decisive factor 
in bringing Japan to capitulation 
was “the complete impunity with 
which the Pacific Fleet pounded. Ja- 
pan.” Dr. Karl T. Compton asserted 


that without the atomic bomb the 
war would have continued for many 
months longer. And MajGen Claire 
Chennault, wartime air commander 
in China, was of the opinion that So. 
viet entry into the war would have 
brought about the surrender of Ja. 
pan “even if no atomic bombs had 
been dropped.” 


It would be a fruitless task to 
weigh the relative importance of 
these factors in the Japanese surren- 
der. There is no doubt that Japan 
had been defeated in a military sense 
by the summer of 1945, and perhaps 
even earlier. But defeat did not 
mean capitulation, for the Japanese 
Army intended to fight on and had 
made elaborate preparations to de- 
fend the homeland. Whether air 
bombardment and naval blockade, 
plus the threat of invasion, would 
have brought about an early surren- 
der and thus have averted the heavy 
losses almost certain to result from 
the actual landings on Japan, can- 
not be definitely answered. All that 
can be said is that without doubt 
they had a profound effect on the 
Japanese. 


It is equally impossible to state 
categorically that the atomic bomb 
alone or Soviet intervention alone 
was the decisive factor in bringing 
the war to an end. The most that 
can be said is that Japan was obvi- 
ously defeated in August 1945 and 
that the bombing of Hiroshima, the 
Soviet declaration of war, the bomb- 
ing of Nagasaki, and .the threat of 
still additional atomic bombs, all 
occurring in close sequence, created 
so extreme a crisis in Japan that the 
Emperor himself took matters into 
his own hands and ordered his min- 
isters to surrender. 

Whether any other set of circum- 
stances would have produced sur- 
render by that time is of course im- 
possible to answer. And perhaps the 
answer is not important, for, after 
all, history does not repeat itself, and 
the situation that prevailed in Au- 
gust of 1945 is not likely to occur 
again. What is important for those 
who seek a way out of the great di- 
lemma of our time is the under- 
standing of the events and the forces 
that led to the decision and to the 
Japanese surrender that followed. 

US @ MC 
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By A. L. Petry 


#@ For MANY YEARS NOW THE “PRES- 
tige” of Staff NCOs has been a topic 
of the printed and spoken word the 
length and breadth of the Marine 
Corps. 

In adding to that mass of utter- 
ances, what follows does not offer 
the sure-fire cure-all or the magic 
formula for restoring anything; 
neither does it propose to go—ex- 
cept briefly—into any of the many 
theories advanced about what has 
or has not happened to “prestige.” 
Rather, it will examine the word, 
“prestige,” itself as it may be ap- 
plied to any walk of life; go behind 
the scenes to further define the 
words used to describe prestige; 
then provide a set of questions which 
the individual NCO (or any Marine 
for that matter) may use as an aid 
in evaluating himself. 
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In their discussions of the various 
aspects of prestige, Marines harken 
back to the man of the “Old Corps”; 
to his days before WWII and be- 
yond. Then, they will remind you, 
staff chevrons were scarce as water 
holes in the Gobi desert, and when 
they were available you had to be 
good to get them. And certainly, no 
one among us will dispute the facts 
laid out in WWs I and II and again 
in Korea that this “backbone of the 
Corps” — this Marine’s Marine who 
could do anything and do it better 
than anyone else — stacks up with 
the greatest fighting men in civiliza- 
tion’s history. 

His position was envious, but he 
earned it. He had the utmost re- 
spect and reverence of his officers. 
He was sharp. He was impeccable. 
He was good and he knew it. 










But alas, his kind has been swept 
aside by the tide of progress. As the 
old country doctor has given way 
to the medical specialist and the all- 
around mechanic to the expert on 
brakes or engines or transmissions, 
so has the “Old Breed” given way 
to the specialist with the MOS. For- 
tunately for us who have followed 
him though, he has left behind his 
long-lingering shadow of skill and 
greatness, the thing we refer to as 
prestige. 

Right here it might be well to 
observe that it speaks well, indeed, 
in this day of specialists, of the pres- 
ent state of mind of our Staff NCOs 
that they should want in the worst 
way to be restored to the position 
of this most worthy predecessor— 
that they should want prestige. 
But does it not follow that the “Old 
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Gunny” must be emulated in deed 
and fact as well as in theory? And 
is it not true that even the special- 
ist, skilled as he might be in a seg- 
ment of his larger trade—in this 
case, being a Marine—must have the 
hard core of the basic knowledge of 
his business before he can excel? 

This brings up another point: 
What has become of prestige? 
Many theories have been advanced 
about what has happened to it; 
many suggestions have been offered 
to recapture this elusive wraith 
which has plagued and _ bedeviled 
battalions, regiments, camps, posts 
and stations throughout the Corps; 
and many elements have been 
blamed for what senior NCOs feel 
has been a fall from the lofty 
heights of esteem their ranks once 
enjoyed. 

WWII expansion was blamed. So 
was rapid promotion. So was inex- 
perience. So was inefficiency. You 
could go on filling pages. 

Some NCOs contend that they 
have been nothing but overpaid 
pfc’s, that their authority has been 
taken away. 

“But,” said a recent Commandant, 
MCS, Quantico, “this is not true. If 
you will examine the warrants Staff 
NCOs receive today, you'll find they 
centain the same authority they con- 
tained 20 years ago.” 

The General, an announced and 
demonstrated champion of the 
NCO, believes that striving to be- 
come better Marines, assuming 
more responsibility, setting superior 
examples and making constructive 
corrections of juniors, will go a long 
way toward the restoration of the 
prestige which he feels has not 
been lost, but has merely “been al- 
lowed to slip through our fingers.” 
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Now, what is prestige? A con- 
sensus of the best dictionaries avail- 
able turns up this collective defini- 
tion of a most discussed word: 
Prestige: reputation, influence or 
distinction based on what is known 
of one’s. abilities, achievements, op- 
portunities, associations, rank or 
other circumstances. 

Carrying the definition further, 
we can readily see that the many 
components of the word may also 
bear examining. About the first half 
of the definition the dictionaries say 
that, Reputation is: character com- 
monly ascribed to a person or thing; 
estimation in which one is usually 
held. Influence is: power to affect 
others, derived from one’s position 
or rank. Distinction is: a distin- 
guishing quality or mark; special 
recognition given a person or group 
of persons, as for merit. 

Of the second set of qualifications 
for prestige, the dictionaries say 
that, Ability is: the condition of 
being able mentally or physically; 
power or capacity to accomplish 
things; capacity, skill or competence. 
Achievement is: task or work car- 
ried to a successful end. Oppor- 
tunities are: a favorable combina- 
tion of circumstances for doing 
something; a suitable change. Asso- 
ciation is: a union of persons in a 
society for some common purpose. 
Rank is: a grade of official standing; 
degree of dignity, eminence or ex- 
cellence. 

Applying these definitions as they 
pertain to Marines, we might say 
that our reputation is based on per- 
formance of 183 years of outstand- 
ing service; our influence is meas- 
ured in the amount of good we are 
able to do for the Marine Corps 
through the proper execution of our 


duties; and our distinction results 
in part from the reputation we have 
gained through the years. 

Our ability is measured in the way 
we perform in a given situation; our 
achievements are the number of day- 
to-day tasks we perform well; our 
opportunities are all around us — in 
the field, in the office, in the class- 
room, in the public eye, in the ex- 
amples we set for others; associations 
are what we make them; and rank 
needs no comment. 

There are the ingredients; mix 
them all together and you wind up 
with prestige. 

Now, finally, the questions which 
can be used in self-evaluation. All 
that is required to get this correct 
evaluation is a little energy and a 
lot of honesty. 


Personal Appearance 

1) Are you familiar with the con- 
tents of Chapter 49, MCM? 

2) Do you ever need a haircut? 

3) Do your shoes ever need shin- 
ing? 

4) Does your uniform ever need 
pressing? 

5) Do you concern yourself with 
such things as the space between 
rows of ribbons, cleanliness of rib- 
bons, whether the eagles on your 
buttons are up, position of hash- 
marks, fit of uniform, condition of 
uniform, etc.? 

6) Do you, at any time, wear your 
uniform coat unbuttoned to be 
more comfortable? 

7) When you are out in public in 
uniform, do you think of yourself 
as a representative of the Marine 
Corps and act accordingly? 

8) Do you ever unbutton your 
shirt and loosen your tie when 
you're in uniform? 

9) Despite your personal prefer- 
ences, do you feel that because items 
of uniform are prescribed is reason 
enough for wearing them? 

10) If you ever disagree with cer- 
tain prescribed items of uniform, do 
you make written suggestions for 
changes as invited by Marine Corps 
directives? 


Personal Conduct 
1) Do you go on liberty with your 
juniors? 
2) Do you “sky lark” with your 
juniors? 
3) Do you drink with your jun- 
iors? 
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4) Do you discuss your personal 
affairs with your juniors? 

5) Do you borrow money from 
your juniors? 

6) Do you allow your juniors to 
address you familiarly by your last 
or nickname? 

7) Do you discuss your seniors in 
the presence of your juniors? 

8) Do you express dissatisfaction 
with the Marine Corps, its policies, 
regulations or directives in the pres- 
ence of juniors? 

9) Do you ever allow your juniors 
to dispute your orders or to argue 
with you? 

10) Do you allow your lawful or- 
ders to go unexecuted? 

11) Do you belittle your juniors in 
public? 

12) Do you make yourself avail- 
able to listen to the problems of 
your men? 
13) Do you attempt to aid your 
men when they present reasonable 
requests or problems to which they 
attach importance? 

14) Do you feel your men have 
confidence in you, your judgment, 
honesty, ability and position? 

15) Do you show favoritism among 
your men? 

16) Do you do your best to pass on 
knowledge? 

17) Do you treat each of your men 
as an individual and try to handle 
him accordingly? 

18) Do you ever threaten your 
men with punishment, office hours, 
etc., for something you think they 
may or may not do which would be 
in violation of the UCM]? 


Professional Attitude and Conduct 

1) Do you feel “‘you got it made” 
now, so there’s no use trying to learn 
any more? 

2) Are you doing the kind of job 
you like, and the kind you feel 
you're best fitted for in the Marine 
Corps? . 

3) If the answer is “no” to 2 
above, are you doing anything to 
change the situation? 

4) When changes are made in 
drill, formations, regulations, poli- 
cies, etc., by the Marine Corps, do 
you: a) Say, “What are they trying 
to pull on me now?” or do you, b) 
Figure there’s a good reason for the 
change and try to learn all you can 
about it? 

5) Do you make an effort every 
day to do something that will in- 
crease your value to the Marine 
Corps? 

6) Do you have confidence in your 
ability to do your job? 

7) In the past 5 years, have you 
attended any schools, taken Exten- 
sion School courses, MCI courses, 
or in any other way attempted to 
increase your military and general 
knowledge? 

8) Do you feel that your officers 
have confidence in your ability to 
get the job done? 

9) When you don’t know the an- 
swer, do you: a) Try to bluff your 
way through? or do you, b) Say, “I 
don’t have the answer this minute, 
but I’ll get it for you.” 

10) Is it “second nature” with you 
to practice the accepted military 
courtesies? 


11) Do you feel it’s your job to 
correct infractions of military regu- 
lations when you see them occur? 

These are only a few of the hun- 
dreds of questions of this type we 
could all ask ourselves. No answers 
are needed to them; what they 
should be is obvious. Neither is a 
score required. A little thinking 
and considerable honesty with our- 
selves will show us how we stack 
up. 
It hardly needs to be added that 
none of us are perfect, nor are we 
expected to be. Those before us 
weren't; those after us won't be. But 
collectively we hit an average—good, 
bad, fair or indifferent. It wasn’t a 
lucky accident that the old-timers 
got where they d.d; they worked for 
and earned their places in the mili- 
tary sun. 

Individually, we may be outstand- 
ing, fair, average or poor. But the 
ingredients for the prestige we want 
to regain—if it’s really gone—are 
supplied from that poor-to-out- 
standing mixture—from the thou- 
sands of NCOs scattered throughout 
the world. Granted, external forces 
and outside influences have a bear- 
ing. But the category we come un- 
der, the place we will take in the 
military sun, is finally determined 
by the worth of our group, the place 
we choose for ourselves. 

So where do you fit in? An hon- 
est appraisal will give you the an- 
swer. And after you get it, here is 
the big one, the final question. Is 
your prestige showing? US # MC 
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Close Quarters 


@ ONE OF THE LESSER KNOWN PROBLEMS of a drill instructor occurs when recruits from different platoons 
meet. Their first words are: ‘““Where’re you from?” If their homes are anywhere close to one another they 
spend time gossiping — wasting valuable time the DI has earmarked for other purposes. The first day a 
friend of mine picked up his platoon at Parris Island he gave them definite instructions as to their 
answer if they were asked that question. 

It worked perfectly. A few weeks later the platoon was inspected by a newly arrived 2dLt. While in- 
specting the first rank he asked a recruit, “Where are you from, lad?” 

“Beaufort, sir,” the recruit replied. 

“Where do you live in Beaufort?” 

“Right above the A&P Store, sir.” 

Five men down the rank he asked the same question: “Where are you from, lad?” 


“Beaufort, sir.” 
“Where in Beaufort?” 


“Right above the A&P Store, sir.” 
Sixty recruits and 45 minutes later the 2dLt was walking away from the platoon mumbling to himself: 


“Sixty-five of them, and they all live above the A&P Store in Beaufort.” 
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@ HIGH IN THE SIERRA NEVADAS A 
“battle” that has been going on since 
November is being fought by Ist 
Division Marines. 

Although gunfire is simulated, 
nothing is imaginary about terrain 
and situation at Pickel Meadows 
with temperatures hovering near 
zero. The site is the Corps’ cold 
weather training center. There the 
Division trains its men in winter 
operations and survival at altitudes 
ranging from 6,500 to 11,000 feet. 
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COLD WEATHER 
TRAINING 


A steady flow of parka and snow- 
shoe-equipped Leathernecks take 
part in “Snowflexes” from Novem- 
ber through March. ‘They are 
taught: how to survive and fight in 
snow and cold; methods of provid- 
ing shelter and heat; and care of 
clothing and equipment. In addi- 
tion, they learn how to recognize 
and care for medical problems pecu- 
liar to cold weather, and conduct 
tactical operations emphasizing of- 
fensive tactics. US # MC 
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A 106mm Recoilless Rifle is mounted on sled runners 
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Ontos moves through heavy drifts 


Mechanical Mule hauls cold 
weather gear 





























2dLt Donald R. Huffman, honor 
graduate of the 2-58 Basic Class, is 
awarded the Marine Corps Associa- 
tion sword by LtGen M. B. Twining, 
Commandant Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va. 





A graduate of Arkansas A&M, Lt 
Huffman entered the Marine Corps 
in July 1956 and received an ap- 
pointment to the 21st OCC in De- 
cember 1957. He has been assigned 
to the Infantry field and will report 
to Camp Pendleton, Calif., for fur- 
ther transfer to the 3d MarDiv. 

The son of Mrs. Claudis B. Huff- 
man of Rogers, Ark., Lt Huffman is 
a §$-time honor man, winning the 
distinction in Boot Camp, OCC and 
Basic School. 
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Navy and Marine Corps records are 
being uniformly classified under a 
new single standard filing system. 
HQMC put the system in effect 1 
Jan. Marine operating forces are 
scheduled to make the transition by 
| January 1960. 

Designed to modernize and simpli- 
fy classification and filing of all Navy 
and Marine Corps documents, the 
new procedure provides several not- 
able advantages. It allows better in- 
tegration of records and correlation 
of information, quicker and easier 
accessibility to subject files, one sin- 
gle system to learn, and more rapid 
filing. 
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A nation-wide campaign to raise 
funds to build a memorial over the 
sunken battleship USS Arizona at 
Pearl Harbor is being conducted by 
the Fleet Reserve Association. 

The Association hopes to raise 
$500,000 through the sale of authen- 
tic scale model kits of the historic 
vessel. James B. Roark, National 
Chairman of the Association’s me- 
morial committee, said kits will be 
sent prepaid to persons who con- 
tribute $2.00 or more. The kits are 
available by writing to USS Arizona, 
FRA, Box 16, Phoenix, Ariz. 


FF ® 


The first permanent Marine Avia- 
tion Detachment afloat has been ac- 
tivated aboard the carrier USS 
Boxer. The detachment of 4 officers 
and 100 enlisted Marines provides 
supply, maintenance and flight deck 
control to Marine helicopter squad- 
rons and troops aboard the con- 
verted Amphibious Assault Ship. In 
its converted role, the Boxer is ca- 
pable of transporting large numbers 
of helicopters and combat-equipped 
Marines. 
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An inflight view of the F8U-3 Cru- 
sader shows the push button fighter 
carrying the Sparrow III missile, one 
of the Navy’s latest air-to-air missiles. 





Incorporated within the fighter’s 
structure is an automatic flight con- 
trol system which simplifies maneu- 
vering. Ventral fins, positioned near 
the tail, are extended horizontally 
in low-speed flight and are turned 
downward to give more stability at 


high speed. 





Precision tracking ability of the 
Army’s new “Overland Train” is il. 
lustrated as a model maneuvers curve 
and embankment at the same time. 
It features all-wheel drive for the 52 
wheels which mount 10-foot tires 4. 
feet wide. 





The 450-foot-long, 12-unit train is 
designed to transport heavy cargo in 
Arctic regions and in other, remote 
areas lacking land transportation fa- 
cilities. The unit is being designed 
and constructed by R. G. LeTour- 
neau, Inc. 
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Developed through the joint efforts 
of the Army and Navy, the LiCol 
John U. D. Page, a 338-foot amphib- 
ious resupply vessel, will join the 
marine fleet of the Army Transpor- 
tation Corps. 





The shallow-draft cargo vessel was 
developed for accelerating military 
“over-the-beach” supply operations. 
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A mobile radar system designed to 
help protect the foot soldier from his 
most deadly enemy — mortar fire — 
is currently being produced in quan- 
tity by General Electric Company. 

The trailer-mounted system is ca- 
pable of pinpointing the location of 
enemy mortars more than 6 miles 
away. It detects the mortar shell in 
flight and computes the exact loca- 
tion of enemy mortar crews, permit- 
ting immediate and accurate coun- 
terfire. 
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savings ar d you enjoy 


) e a the owners an 
y. — vorldwide financial services. 








7 LOWER COST LOANS—Borrow anywhere in the world . 


and you pay no more than a penny a month interest for each 
dollar you owe! Borrow from your own organization, where 
loans are issued in a friendly, confidential manner. 


WORLD-WIDE SAVING : 
CONVENIENCE. You can : 
add to your shares by mail : NAVY FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
from anywhere in the world. ° 
Officers are urged to use the - NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Class “E” allotment plan ° 
. @ js 
that automatically puts the ° Washington 25, D. C. 
amount you specify into your e 
savings account each payday. ° 
—-—-—-—THE NAVY FEDERAL CREDIT UNION —-— oo THE NAVY FEDERAL CREDIT “is 
Room IN33 MAIN NAVY, Washington 25, D. C. } Room IN33 MAIN NAVY, Washington 25, D. C. l 
| would like further information on the following services: | | would like further information on the following services: | 
C1) Savings [] Personal Loans [] Auto Loans | [7 Savings C) Personal Loans [] Auto Loans | 
| 
Name | Name 7 
Address | Address | 
| 
| 
Rank Branch of Service Serv. No. | Rank ... _...... Branch of Service ...... Serv. No. 
Membership limited to Commissioned and Warrant Officers, Navy | Membership limited to Commissioned and Warrant Officers, Navy | 
Pag Marine Corps. MCG.-2-59 | and Marine Corps. MCG-2-59 
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R. Wendt, USMC (Ret) 
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@ THERE Is GENERAL AGREEMENT, 
at least among students of history, 
that coming events cast their shad- 
ows before. The unique defense of 
the Port of Antwerp against flying 
bombs during WWII affords an in- 
triguing illustration of a compara- 
tively little-known historic event, of 
articular naval interest, that might 
possibly foreshadow similar events in 
the future. 

Why should the history of the suc- 
cessful air defense of Antwerp be of 


- naval interest? The lessons it lays 


bare are discernibly both repetitious 
and new; detached or assembled, 
they literally cover the waterfront. 


This history must begin at some 
point of time during WWIi—the 
fall of 1944 will suffice. Following 
the earlier Normandy landings, by 
air and over the famed invasion 
beaches of Utah and Omaha, the 
Allied Armies had broken out of 
their mighty beachhead and had 
succeeded in pushing their front 
lines more than 500 miles inland. In 
the process, hundreds of miles of 
coastline on the continent had been 
captured including many formerly 
fine ports. 

Unfortunately for the Allies or 
perhaps fortunately for the Ger- 
mans, suicide forces or demolitions 
had reduced the cargo handling ca- 
pacity of many of these ports. There 
was no one port or combination of 
ports with sufficient residual capacity 
to handle the vast tonnage of sup- 
plies needed to permit the Allies to 
continue their advance much far- 
ther. 

The artificial beachhead ports of 
Utah and Omaha, now far behind 
the front lines, faced problematical 
destruction during the oncoming 
winter storms. It became necessary 
for the service forces of the Allies to 
truck supplies principally from 
Cherbourg and Marseilles to the 
front lines over 500 miles away. The 
famed Red Ball Highway sprung in- 
to being as an expedient. Round 
trips in excess of 1,000 miles soon be- 


- gan to take their toll of trucks and 


drivers. 
Was there any solution to the Al- 
lies’ problem? 


The Port of Antwerp seemed to 


offer such a solution. Antwerp, it 
appeared, might shorten existing 
supply routes by as much as 400 
miles. But, Antwerp was still in 
enemy hands! Even if captured ex- 
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peditiously, would it be usable? 

Field Marshal Montgomery set- 
tled the issue. On 4 September 1944 
Montgomery’s forces, following a 
lightning-like 110-mile drive (ex- 
ecuted within a brief period of 8 
hours), succeeded in capturing Ant- 
werp virtually intact. 

Almost immediately the 8 mile 
circle that encompassed Antwerp’s 
dock area with its 30 miles of 
wharves, 632 operating hoists, 186 
acres of covered shed space, and over 
100,000,000 gallon oil storage ca- 
pacity, became of vital concern to 
both sides. Antwerp, the largest port 
on the continent, capable of han- 
dling 90,000 tons of freight a day, 
nearer the fighting front than any 
other usable port, and in operation- 
al condition, seemed to provide the 
answer to the Allies’ supply prob- 
lem. The significance of the loss of 
Antwerp to the German General 
Staff soon became evident indirectly. 
Allied intelligence officers shortly 
commenced to report frenzied build- 





200 V-1s were produced daily at this old mine in France 


ing activities in numerous wooded 
areas east and southeast of Antwerp. 
Subsequent intelligence indicated 
these building activities were actual- 
ly related to the construction of 
launching sites for Hitler’s vaunted 
Vengeance Weapon Number One: 
the V-1 flying bomb or buzz-bomb. 
Clearly it would be used to deny the 
use of the Port of Antwerp to the 
Allies. 

The details of the V-1 were not 
unknown to the Allies. Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, while assigned to the V-1 
defense of London, had reported to 
Parliament that the V-1 was simply 
a missile that had proven “8 times 
harder to kill than an ordinary 
plane flying the same course.” In 
point of fact, the V-1 was smaller 
than the smallest fighter aircraft, 
having only a 17.5 foot wing spread. 
It was considered relatively fast, at- 
taining speeds of 450 mph. More- 
over, it had proven to be fairly dur- 
able, being of steel construction and 
having relatively few vulnerable 








Hopkins University. 





BGen Wendt’s list of duty stations and assignments 
during his 22 years of military service ranges from 
Iceland to the Pacific, and Embassy duty in China to 
the Office of Naval Intelligence in the Pentagon. 
Commissioned in the Marine Corps in 1935, he at- 
tended Basic School; Artillery School; Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Operational flying schools; and the Armed 
Forces Staff College. During WWII he was with the 
4thMarDiv. After retiring in 1955 he became Engi- 
neer Assistant to the Director of the Applied Physics Laboratory at Johns 
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24. October 1944 


parts. Mr. Sandys might have added 
that a defense of sorts against the 
V-1 had been devised, but that there 
was no defense against its successor, 
the ballistic V-2 missile. 

On ‘receipt of this intelligence as 
to the activities and aims of the Ger- 
mans relative to Antwerp, the Allies 
began, just as secretly, to prepare for 
the anti-missile defense of the Port. 
Since there was no defense against 
the V-2’s, preparations were concen- 
trated upon defending against the 


BGen Armstrong commanded 
Port’s defenders 
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y-l’s. These preparations were has- 
tened by intelligence estimates that 
predicted the V-1 attack on Antwerp 
might commence about 23 October 
1944. Organized quickly and secret- 
ly, Antwerp X, a command that 
eventually included 22,000 of the 
world’s finest British, Polish and 
American antimissile artillerymen, 
was assembled under BGen Clare H. 
Armstrong, U. S. Army. 

Initially American and British AA 
units of Antwerp X were deployed 
‘in a single defensive belt between 
Antwerp and the indicated threat to 
the south and east. Allied intelli- 
gence reported launching sites be- 
ing constructed between Coblenz 
and Bocholt but it was not known 
which of these sites would become 
operational first. The AA units of 
Antwerp X were ordered to dig in, 
utilize camouflage, and hold fire 
until the inevitable V-l’s began to 
arrive. 

Intelligence estimates proved ac- 
curate to within 24 hours. At 0400 
on 24 October 1944 the first V-1 
aimed at the vital dock area buzzed 
towards Antwerp. It marked the 
first of more than 5,000 V-1’s that 
were launched against Antwerp in 
the next 154 days in the German’s 
efforts to deny the port to the Allies. 
The first guns of Antwerp X went 
into action immediately. 

In general, the first attacks de- 








Rescue squads work amidst buzz-bomb damage 


veloped from the direction of Trier, 
and defenses had to be shifted slight- 
ly to meet the threat. As available, 
automatic weapons were deployed in 
front of the single gun belt estab- 
lished. 


By 10 November 1944 all British 
units with the exception of one 
Searchlight Regiment were with- 
drawn, leaving Antwerp X with 7 


Remains of unexploded buzz-bomb 
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American gun battalions and 2 auto- 
matic weapons battalions. Ceol- 
laterally, 5 additional gun battalions 
and one additional automatic weap- 
ons battalion were ordered to rein- 
force Antwerp X. 


As Field Marshal von Rundstedt’s 
offensive gained momentum, 5 gun 
battalions and 2 automatic weapons 
battalions, had to be withdrawn and 
rushed to Liege, where they were em- 
ployed both as AA and field artil- 
lery. Antwerp X continued to de- 
fend despite loss of these units, as 
the battle of the buzz-bomb in- 
creased in intensity. From 2 direc- 
tions, both night and day, death and 
destruction rode the skies towards 
Antwerp. 

Two British regiments arrived to 
augment Antwerp X so that by 20 
December 1944 the Command was 
prepared to defend from 3 different 
directions. 

Then, on New Year’s day, the 
Luftwaffe attacked Antwerp in some 
strength losing 11 aircraft to the 
guns of Antwerp &. 

By 11 January !945 the Battle of 
the Bulge had been won, and the 
units depioyed to Liege had re- 
joined. At this point the V-1 attacks 
from the northeast suddenly in- 
creased and Antwerp X defenses had 
to be shifted accordingly. As the V-1 
attacks gradually became channel- 
ized, the depth of the defenses was 
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Belgian civilians search for bodies at site of V-2 bomb explosion 


Montgomery directed lightning drive to take vital port 


increased. The number of V-1 kills 
climbed as the defenders gained ex- 
perience with the V-1’s; however, so 
did the number of buzz-bombs be- 
ing launched. 


In the waning days of January 
1945, the V-1 assaults aimed at An- 
twerp were abruptly augmented by 
many launchings from due north 
and at relatively short ranges. These 
marked the third and final major 
direction of attack. The dramatical- 
ly shorter ranges caused apprehen- 
sion that a greater percentage of the 
V-1’s would now be able to reach all 
parts of Antwerp. The Battalions 
of Antwerp X were once again 
shifted to meet the new threat. A 
complication arose immediately. An 
Allied airfield, B-79, one of the larg- 
est being constructed on the Conti- 
nent, was located in the northern 
defense sector, limiting gun deploy- 
ment and restricting AA fire. As the 
V-1 attacks from the north continued 
to increase, the airfield had to be re- 
located; the guns of Antwerp X were 
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‘ 
shifted accordingly and fire restric- 
tions removed. 

In the ensuing month of Febru- 
ary, 1945, the V-1 attacks on An- 
twerp reached their peak. In one 
day 160 V-1’s were launched from 3 
different directions, mainly from the 
north. Units defending the south- 
east approaches were redeployed to 
reinforce the northern sector. All 
approaches were steadily increased 
in depth. It was at this time the tide 


_ of battle shifted dramatically in fa- 


vor of the defenders. There came a 
string of 6 days when the guns of An- 
twerp X knocked down 89 of 91 V-1’s 
for a score of 97.8 per cent. The 
crisis had been passed; a victory 
without territorial gains had been 
won. 

The cost? 

All-in-all, what amounted to a Di- 
vision of men, i.e. 22,000 British, 
Polish and American, were employed 
in Antwerp’s defense over a 5 month 
period. The defenders utilized 208 
90mm heavy American guns; 128 
3.7inch heavy British guns; 96 
American light 40 mm guns; 60 Brit- 
ish and 32 Polish Bofors. Addition- 
ally, the 42d Searchlight Regiment, 
British, employing 72 searchlights, 
illuminated all V-l’s that encoun- 


tered the defenses at night and in 
low visibility. To these costs might 
be added three million sandbags 
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rimming the freezing, bottomless, 
mud holes of the low countries that 
provided the gun pits for Antwerp 
X. Some 6,000 miles of communica- 
tion wire paralleled by radio link 
were utilized. Half a million rounds 
of heavy ammunition were fired, ac- 
counting for 3 and 4 sets of gun 
tubes shot through per battery of 
the defenders. Some 32 of Antwerp’s 
defenders were killed; 298 wounded. 

The results? 

Of 2,394 V-1’s actually determined 
to have posed a threat to Antwerp, 
648 were destroyed harmlessly in 
mid-air; a majority of 1,535 were 
caused to crash in open fields short 
of the vital target. The balance, un- 
accounted for, represents the 211 
V-1’s that ultimately fell in the vital 
area. Supporting Mr. Sandys’ words 
to Parliament that the V-1 was 
“eight times harder to kill than an 
ordinary plane flying the same 
course,” of the 211 — 156 of these 





Direct hit at Antwerp street intersection 


V-1’s successfully penetrated the An- 
twerp X defenses. Some 36 addi- 
tional buzz-bombs could be account- 
ed for as those delivered from a new 
direction before the defenses were 
shifted. Seventeen other V-1’s were 
detected but not hit for various rea- 
sons such as intervening rain or 
friendly fire or because friendly air- 
craft would be endangered. Finally, 
two V-1l’s got through because they 
were above safety-of-flight altitude 
ceilings imposed. It is noteworthy 
that only a few V-2’s were employed 
throughout the 154 day attack by air. 
These ballistic missiles either landed 
in or near the City of Antwerp, there 
being no defense against them. 

Had there been no air defense of 
Antwerp X, an aggregate of 2.5 KT 
of high explosive might have been 
distributed throughout the vital tar- 
get area. In such an eventuality, it 
is unlikely the port authorities 
would have been able to report, as 
they did, that not one day’s work in 
handling high-priority cargo had 
been lost because of enemy interdic- 
tion. On the positive side, this lack 
of interruption had enabled the port 
to handle 3,000,000 tons of supplies 
despite 154 days and nights of air 
attack. This total tonnage met the 
needs of 6 complete Field Armies, 
viz: The Canadian First, British 
Second, and American First, Third, 
Ninth and Fifteenth. They were 
enabled to mount their final blow 
across the Rhine that culminated in 
the defeat of Hitler’s war machine. 

British MajGen Reveli-Smith 
evinced a comprehension of An- 
twerp X’s contribution, when he ad- 
dressed the Command in_ these 
words: “This is a great victory; per- 
haps not heralded or understood by 
the world at large in the same way 
as they would appreciate a victory 
by other arms. The victories of other 
arms have territorial gains to show. 
You have not, but nevertheless this 
does not make it less important than 
any other form of major military 
success on the final outcome of the 
war.” 

And the Commanding General of 
Antwerp X, referring to “this un- 
paralleled anti-aircraft record” could 
certainly be pardoned when he de- 
fied contradiction in his farewell 
message, to say “the men of Antwerp 
X were and are ‘the best damn gun- 
ners’ in the world.” US # MC 
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By AMSgt T. W. Elliott 


#® In THE MARINE Corps sQuaApD 
today the men are armed with M1 
rifles and BAR’s. The M1 is an ex- 
cellent semi-automatic rifle which 
has been proved—by time, combat 
and experience—as much superior 
to any weapon of its type. But we 
are not fighting an enemy today nor 
will we fight an enemy in the future 
which allows us to have the advan- 
tage the M1 rifle gave us in WWII. 
Today and in the future the trend 
by our enemies is towards more 
automatic weapons. 

While I was a rifle platoon ser- 
geant in Korea one of my squad 
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leaders, who had set up an outpost 
in a perimeter defense in front of 
the MLR, told me the reason for 
one casualty he took on a particular 
night, was that both the enemy and 
the Marine discovered each other at 
the same time and they opened fire 
simultaneously. The Marine fired 
only one round from his M1 while 
the enemy fired about 20 rounds 
from his “burp gun.” The enemy 
escaped safely while the Marine be- 
came a battle casualty. It was the 
opinion of the squad leader, and the 
men in his squad, that the enemy 
would have been killed had the Ma- 


rine been armed with an automatic 
rifle. The reason the Marine fired 
only one shot was because that was 
all he could get off before he was 
hit. 

Our enemy today realizes that if 
by maneuvering under the cover of 
darkness or heavy brush and con- 
cealment he can get within 30 yards 
of our riflemen, he! can blow him 
out from behind his M1. This is a 
result of the extra fire power carried 
by the enemy’s “Queen’s Club’—his 
burp gun. If our present enemy can 
overcome the M1 rifle certainly 
other countries will be quick to fol- 
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low suit. 

Most combat Marines agree that 
the M1 is no match for a burp gun 
if you limit the observation of the 
rileman to 30 yards. Heavy brush 
and thickets can limit the vision to 
less than 30 yards in daylight, to 5 
yards in darkness. Let's give the guy 
in the foxhole a fighting chance. 

Some may say the BAR takes up 
the slack. Even so that’s only one 
automatic weapon for 4 men. So 
only one in four has an even chance 
and that one is handicapped by the 


bulky weight (21 Ibs) of his club. 


Others say the Carbine M2 or the 
Thompson sub-machine gun was 
the answer. The carbine was an ex- 
cellent close-in weapon. So was the 
submachine gun. But what hap- 
pens if the terrain changes and our 
rileman finds himself in country 
where he can see with the naked 
eye for 1,000 yards, or the enemy is 
700 or 800 yards away? 

Up to this point I have dealt only 
with defense. Look at the squad in 
offense. The rifleman is well cov- 
ered by supporting arms up to with- 
in 200 yards of the enemy. Then 
supporting fires begin to lift. It was 
observed in Korea, by many Ma- 
rines, that our enemy was so adept 
at digging fortifications and bunkers 
that artillery barrages and air strikes 
did not do the damage expected. As 
soon as the barrage or strike ended 
the enemy was observed moving 
around on his slopes and in _ his 
trenches. Any enemy knows that 
after a concentrated artillery bar- 
rage or an air strike there is a good 
chance for an attack, so he comes out 
of his bunkers and pill-boxes. Then 
it’s our rifleman against his. The 
enemy machine guns and automatic 
rifles open up. If they don’t pin our 
riflemen down, the riflemen will sus- 
tain casualties. If our rifleman had 
a light semi-automatic and auto- 
matic rifle, he could fire full auto- 
matic for the few moments that it 
takes to over-run the position. The 
riflemen could keep the enemy 
pinned down with automatic rifle 
fire; therefore sustain fewer casual- 
ties; have more men to over-run and 
consolidate the position. Possibly 
these casualties could be the differ- 
ence between holding terrain taken, 
or exploiting the advantage gained. 

The rifle squad in the attack is 
most vulnerable during the time 
from the over-running of the posi- 
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tion ‘til the supporting machine 
guns and light mortars have dis- 
placed forward. This is the time 
when the squad has the feast fire 
power to stop a counter-attack. This 
is when the enemy will counter-at- 
tack, if he'can. Why not give the 
rifleman a dual purpose weapon that 
he can fire semi-automatically if the 
enemy js at long range and well dis- 
persed, or full automatic if the 
enemy is closing and is going to over- 
run his position? The enemy strives 
to knock out the automatic weapons 
because they are most dangerous to 
him. If each man were armed with 
an all-purpose rifle, the enemy 
would be forced to knock out every 
rifleman in the squad in order to at- 
tain his goal. 

In the pursuit by fire, the rifleman 
could deliver a large volume of fire 
on a retreating and disorganized 
enemy, thereby destroying the enemy 
before he has a chance to reach pre- 
pared positions, reorganize to defend 
these positions, or counter-attack. 
If the enemy is retreating and is well 
dispersed and at a long range, the 
Marine can shift to semi-automatic 
fire and deliver a small volume of 
well-aimed fire to destroy the enemy. 

It will be argued that supply is 
too great a problem. The 2d Raider 
Battalion in WWII had a BAR, M1 
and Thompson sub-machine gun 
for every 3 men in the rifle squad. 
Their supply problem did not in- 





volve quantity, but types of ammu- 
nition. Reason: they were all well 
trained Marine rifle marksmen, and 
therefore had confidence in their 
weapons and themseives. They all 
were well-trained in fire discipline 
and fire control and only fired “auto- 
matic” when there were mass groups 
of enemy in front of them. 


If we had only one all purpose 
rifle, we would need but one type of 
ammunition for the entire squad. 
Therefore we would ease the supply 
problem tremendously and make it 
easier to train a rifleman because he 
would have only one weapon to 
learn. The ordnance repairman 
would have only one set of spare 
parts to carry, instead of carrying 
spare parts for 3 or 4 weapons. 

On the battlefield, if every man in 
the squad were armed with an all- 
purpose rifle, no one rifleman would 
have to pick up the weapon of an- 
other for the sole purpose of keep- 
ing the automatic weapon in action 
—he would have an automatic weap- 
on in his hand. The rifleman could 
also use the ammunition of casualties 
by merely picking it up and inserting 
it in his own weapon. We would 
cut down the time it takes to train a 
rileman and keep him and _ his 
weapon in action longer. 


All purpose weapon, intelligent 
rifleman, result: unbeatable combi- 
US # MC 


nation. 





#@ “THE JOB: REDUCE THE UNCER- 
tainty.” So wrote BGen J. M. 
Masters, Sr. in the June 1958 Ga- 
zETTE. “Uncertainty is an ugly three- 
headed spook, which will haunt the 
commander. . . . The spook’s three 
heads? The enemy, the weather, 
and the terrain...” 

To this statement of the Intelli- 
gence officer’s job we could add a job 
description: use available tools skill- 
fully to strip the veils from the three- 
headed spook and _ provide _ the 
commander with the information he 
needs to make a sound decision. One 


of the commander’s best tools, in my 
opinion, is the Force Reconnaissance 
Company. By well-conceived em. 
ployment of this organization, many 
of the uncertainties can be reduced, 
Only when the commander has the 
best available information on the 
enemy, weather and terrain can he 
confidently order, “Launch Heli- 
copters!” and “Land the Landing 
Force!” 

Perhaps the greatest difference of 
opinion on modern amphibious tac- 
tics and techniques arises from: first, 
the debate as to whether or not nu- 


. 
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clear munitions will be used; and 
second, the size and degree of unit 
separation. No matter what size the 
separation unit is that lands by heli- 
copter in the amphibious assault, we 
can all agree that the highest order 
of Intelligence is required for this 
unit to “stay loose,” hit hard, then 
saddle up and move out rapidly — 
avoiding, all the while, the unpro- 
ductive moment of nuclear weapon 
target size concentration. How, 
then, shall we succeed in unveiling 
the spook? 


Within Force Troops, in both 
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FMFLant and FMFPac, we have the 
key to unlock a part of the Houdini 
apparatus — the Force Reconnais- 
sance Company. The proper utiliza- 
tion of these highly skilled “eye 
balls” and “ear lobes” is the skeleton 
key to success in modern amphib- 
ious warfare. 

The general missions of these com- 
panies are to support a Landing 
Force by: first, conducting a _pre- 
assault and post-assault amphibious 
and parachute reconnaissance; and 
second, conducting pre-assault and 
post-assault parachute and_ other 


by BGen H. Nickerson, Jr. 
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pathfinding missions. (Fig. #1) 

A Force Reconnaissance Company 
is a part of the task organization of 
the Landing Force and is employed 
to extend the ground reconnaissance 
capability of that force beyond the 
coverage afforded by the organic re- 
connaissance battalion of Marine Di- 
visions. As noted in the mission, 
this is accomplished by pre-assault 
terrestrial reconnaissance using am- 
phibious and parachute means. To 
conduct post-assault deep reconnais- 
sance, helicopter lift and parachut- 
ing are used, The company employs 
helicopters to establish and displace 
deep observation posts for battlefield 
surveillance. The reconnaissance- 
surveillance portion of the Force 
Reconnaissance Company's mission 
must be closely monitored by the 
Landing Force G-2 to insure that 
all efforts are integrated into the 
overall Intelligence collection plan. 
Only by obtaining and using all 
available information can the Intel- 
ligence officer fit together the as- 
sorted pieces of the jigsaw puzzle 
and present the commander with a 
clear picture. 

In addition, the Force Reconnais- 
sance Company is employed to pro- 
vide parachute pathfinder services 
in the approach and retirement lanes 
and helicopter landing zones, in am- 
phibious and subsequent land opera- 
tions. Pathfinder teams provide pre- 
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assault navigational assistance to 
helicopters in approach to and along 
approach-retirement lanes. 
Pathfinder Teams provide termi- 
nal guidance to the helicopter as- 
sault waves in the landing zones, in 
either day or night operations. Final 
pre-H-hour reports of enemy activ- 
ities, obstacles, weather and radio- 
logical contamination in the landing 
zones and near vicinity are made by 
these pathfinder teams. Pathfinders 
are capable of limited obstacle clear- 
ance, should this work be necessary, 
and they provide emergency com- 
munication support and assembly 
aid to the helicopter-landed troops. 
The main tasks of a Force Recon- 
naissance Company, then, are: first, 
to perform pre-D-day reconnaissance 
as required by the overall Intelli- 
gence collection plan, using para- 
chute and amphibious means; sec- 
ond, to provide pathfinder services. 
In order to do these jobs, the com- 
pany is functionally organized to 
plan and execute—with the support 
of tactical and transport fixed-wing 
aircraft, helicopters and naval ves- 
sels —the following tactical mis- 
sions: perform pre-D-day amphib- 
ious reconnaissance of any landing 
beaches required by the landing 
plan; establish coast watcher stations 
or inland observation posts after D- 
Day, if required; execute pre-D-day 
parachute reconnaissance of heli- 


copter landing zones—of the ap. 
proach and retirement lanes thereto 
—and of other key inland installa. 
tions of interest to the Marine Fx. 
peditionary Force; conduct post-D. 
day reconnaissance, by helicopter or 
parachute, of critical areas beyond 
the range of Division reconnaissance 
means; and finally, render necessary 
parachute or pathfinder support to 
assault waves. 

These varied tasks are accomp. 
lished by 14 officers and 147 enlisted, 
organized (as shown in Fig #2) into 
a Company Headquarters of 4 off. 
cers and 33 enlisted; a Parachute Re. 
connaissance Platoon of 3. officers 
and 23 enlisted; an Amphibious Re. 
connaissance Platoon of 2 officers 
and 23 enlisted. A Maj (0302) is in 
command. Twelve officers and nine- 
ty-seven enlisted Marines are on 
parachute jump status. 

The company is capable of some 
organic supply functions: organiza- 
tional Ist echelon maintenance of 
its gear, and 2d echelon organiza- 
tional maintenance of electronics, 
motor transport and ordnance equip- 
ment. In garrison, it is authorized 
to conduct parachute maintenance 
and repair. Also in garrison, it is 
capable of maintaining and distribu- 
ting a 30-day operational level of re- 
plenishment supplies and equip- 
ment, including 100 per cent replen- 
ishment of parachutes. In the field, 
it can maintain and distribute a 5- 
day level. Thus, this company re- 
quires aerial delivery support (in- 
cluding packaging) for delivery of 
supplies to deep observation posts 
and distant reconnaissance patrols 
or teams. 


Now that we recognize the mis- 
sions, tasks and organization of a 
Force Reconnaissance Company, let’s 
take a specific example of its use in 
one of the major Division-Wing size 
amphibious exercises conducted this 
past year. We'll briefly outline the 
Ist Force Reconnaissance Company's 
part in OPERATION STRONGBACK, con- 
ducted during February and March 
1958 in the Philippines. The em- 
ployment of the 2d Force Recon- 
naissance Company in Puipex 1-58, 
conducted during March and April 
1958 at Camp Lejeune, North Caro- 
lina, followed a somewhat different 
pattern. Omission of a narrative of 
this East Coast action is premedi- 
tated in the interest of stimulating 
letters to the Editor. 
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14 Officers 


FORCE RECONNAISSANCE COMPANY 


149 Enlisted (including 2 Navy) 





Company Hatrs 






































4 Officers 33 Enlisted 
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SUPPLY & SERVICE PARA-RECONNAISSANCE AMPHIBIOUS PARA-PATHFINDER 
PLATOON PLATOON PLATOON PLATOON 
1 Officer 3 Officers 2 Officers 4 Officers 
37 Enlisted 23 Enlisted 23 Enlisted 33 Enlisted 
(including 2 Navy) 



































First, the concept of OPERATION 
STRONGBACK called for a deep heli- 
copter landing, with a surface as- 
sault and a subsequent joining of 
these forces. (Fig #3) 

The Parachute Reconnaissance 
Platoon was retained at the Marine 
Expeditionary Force Level; the Am- 
phibious Reconnaissance Platoon 
was employed with the Advance 
Force; and the Pathfinder Platoon 
was attached to the Helicopter 
Group, MAG-16. It should be noted 
here that in Puipex 1-58, no Ad- 
vance Force was employed, and the 
pathfinders were not attached to the 
Helicopter Group. 

Back to STRONGBACK: the plan as 
conceived and executed, supported 
the Intelligence collection effort ef- 
fectively. Four of five parachute re- 
connaissance teams dropped into 
specific objectives from TF-1 aircraft 
on the nights of D-6 and D-5. A 
fifth team jumped from four F3D 
aircraft on the night of D-4. The 
first four had about 85 hours and the 
last one somewhat less to complete 
their assigned reconnaissance mis- 
sions. All teams performed effective- 
ly in clarifying, confirming, ampli- 
fying and correcting previous Intel- 
ligence. 

A 2-man radio relay team, which 
parachuted into a relay point on the 
night of D-5, employed its “MAY” 
radio to receive messages from the 
reconnaissance teams and relay them 
to high performance re-transmission 
aircraft. By previous arrangement, 
reconnaissance teams with their 
AN/PRC 10 radios (using RC/292 
antenna) contacted the radio relay 
team at appointed times on _ the 
nights of D-5, D-4 and D-3, when 
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Fig. #2 


the high performance re-transmis- 
sion aircraft also arrived on station. 

Four of the five reconnaissance 
teams were recovered by TF-1 air- 
craft at varying times on D-2 and 
D-1 from a pickup site at a small air- 
field on the objective area. The fifth 
reconnaissance team and the radio 
relay team remained in the objective 
area and later joined up with heli- 
copter-borne assault units. All teams 
were prepared to remain in the ob- 


jective area for later join-up had the 
TF-1 recovery failed for one reason 
or another. 

Injection of parachute reconnais- 
sance teams into the objective area 
proved successful in gaining valu- 
able and timely information on the 
enemy, weather and terrain. Thus, 
detailed Intelligence was available 
on D-2 and D-1 for dissemination by 
message, but too late for distribu- 
tion of overlays, sketches and photo- 
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BGen Nickerson was commissioned in the Marine 
Corps in July 1935 upon graduation from Boston Uni- 
versity. He has served as: Plat Cdr, 2d Bn, 4th Ma- 
rines: Btry CO, 2d Def Bn; ExO, 25th Marines; CO, 
7th Marines; G-3, FMFLant; G-3 FMFPac; Director, 
Senior School. His decorations include the DSC, Silver 
Star, Legion of Merit with “V,” Bronze Star and Air 
Medal. BGen Nickerson is currently assigned to HOMC. 








graphs of landing zones and other 


objectives. “Skyhook” technique 
would help to overcome part of this 
difficulty. 

Another answer is to introduce 


Parachute Reconnaissance Teams in- 
to the area during the planning 
phase, at about D-60 to D-30. Last 
minute confirmation of Intelligence 
so gathered could be accomplished 
by jumping Parachute Reconnais- 
sance Teams during the period D-4 
through D-2. The point we make 
here is that these Para-Recon Teams 
jumped in and were recovered as 
planned; and they did get their 
messages out. 


The amphibious reconnaissance 
was conducted by the Advance Force, 
employing US and _ Philippine 
Teams. All teams were dropped and 
recovered during daylight. An APD 
was used as the transporting vessel 
because of the nonavailability of a 
Fleet type submarine. These Am- 
phibious Reconnaissance Teams 
normally would have been trans- 
ported by submarines, and would 
have executed their missions during 
the hours of darkness. 

The Pathfinder Platoon was at- 
tached to the helicopter group, 
MAG-16. The concept of the path- 
finding operation was to have 4 
teams parachute into the selected 


landing areas, establish and operate 
2 primary and 2 alternate helicopter 
landing zones. Each landing zone 
was to be capable of handling flights 
of five aircraft at each landing site. 
A 4man team was to establish an 
IP for each landing zone at desig- 
nated points. All teams were to ex- 
ecute pathfinding missions at L-hour 
(scheduled time for landing first as- 
sault waves of helicopters) . 

So it was planned. The theory of 
attaching these pathfinding teams to 
the helicopter group was based on 
the premise that pathfinding is an 
extension of the transport aviation 
function. 





All 4 teams jumped from TF-1 air- 
craft, generally on schedule. The 2 
IP teams jumped from an R4D air- 
craft. All the pathfinders accomp- 
lished their assigned missions. The 
helicopter pilots are reported to have 
“sworn by them!” 

Briefly, the Force Reconnaissance 


Company employed afl 3 of its ma. 
jor tactical elements in the Srrone. 
BACK exercise in performing its mis. 
sion of gaining information to as. 
sist the commander in arriving at 
decisions, and in executing the vita] 
pathfinding role in the landings. 

The Force Reconnaissance’ Com. 
pany, as currently organized and 
equipped, is not the final answer. It 
cannot snatch the final veil for the 
“*3-Spooks,” nor can it open all the 
locks of a Houdini apparatus. The 
company itself appears to contain 
“apples and oranges,” and experts 
are quick to point out the need to 
separate the purely reconnaissance 
function from the pathfinding func. 
tion. The least common denomina- 
tor, for the present, is the parachute 
jumping qualification authorized 
and required in all 3 of the major 
tactical elements of the Force Recon- 
naissance Company — amphibious, 
para-recon, and _para-pathfinding. 
The future may see the pathfinders 
made organic to helicopter groups. 
In my opinion, the STRONGBACK solu- 
tion of attachment is a good solu- 
tion for the present. 

In addition, there are other prob- 
lems: first, qualifying men as dual 
self-contained underwater breathing 
apparatus (SCUBA) and parachute 
trained reconnaissance agents; sec- 
ond, obtaining far better communi- 
cations; and_ third, 
means of fast entry into an area to 
drop the para-recon teams, to name 
but a few. If we all understand the 
present Force Reconnaissance Com- 
pany’s capabilities and limitations, 
and think about ways and means of 
improving the above stated concept 
of employment, we'll not awaken 
during the battle, surrounded by the 


fog of war, too late. Any ideas? 
US g MC 
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A $25.00 value available to servicemen anywhere in the postal system for 


EVALUATORS LTD., QUANTICO, VA. 


George O. Van Orden, Brig Gen., USMC, Ret’d., President 


The Van Orden-Wigington Combat & Survival Knife 


Created by Marble Arms 


A Bowie-type 6-inch blade that will chip dry oak or hickory at a 45-degree angle and still hold 
its edge. A hand-processed knife of optimum weight and balance for camp-craft, combat or 
survival. Strong handle capped with an octagonal hammer head. Reinforced scabbard complete 
with thongs and a sharpening stone in a pocket. Thirty saw teeth on back of blade will cut 
through Plexiglass, aluminum skin metal, steel cable and one and a half-inch saplings. Blade is 
8-grain, 1095 carbon steel forged—a gun-blue, rust-resistant finish, 55-57 Rockwell hard, yet 
it takes a 9-degree bend without breaking or passing elastic limits. Specifications for this knife 


*$ | 6. Lost paid 


(*Probably fess at your Marine Exchange) 
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CLASSIFICATIONS 
Group I: Field Grade Officers; Civilians 
Group II: Company Grade Officers 
Group III: Enlisted 


Group IV: Members of the Platoon Leaders Class, 
Marine Corps Option NROTC, Officer 
Candidates Class and NAVCADs. 


(Prospective officers may enter Group IV if 
they have not received their commission 
at the time the essay is submitted.) 


A total of $2,000.00 will be awarded to the winners of the Marine Corps Association’s 
1959 Prize Essay Contest. Essays will be judged in the 4 classifications, determined by the 
status of the contestant (active, inactive or retired member of the Armed Forces of the US 
and its Allies or as a civilian). A prize of $500.00 will be awarded to the winner in each 
group. If no essay entered in the contest is of a sufficiently high standard of excellence, 
no prize will be awarded in the classification concerned. In the event of a tie, awards may 
be prorated. 


Material dealing with original thinking on military subjects is particularly desired. His- 
torical essays are not solicited unless they can point up some development or far-reaching 
thought that affects us directly today. 


In addition to the prizes awarded, one or more essays may receive “Honorable Mention” 
and be accepted for publication. Those not receiving a prize or honorable mention may be 
accepted for general publication in the GAZETTE. Compensation for such articles will be 
as adjudged by the Editorial Board. 


General Rules 


1. Contestants may write on any subject of military interest but essays may not exceed 
5,000 words and they must be original. 

2. They must be typewritten, double-spaced, on paper approximately 8 x 11, and must be 
submitted in triplicate. 

3. The name of the author shall not appear on the essay. Each essay heading shall contain 
an identifying phrase consisting of the last 5 words of the essay. This phrase shall 
appear: 

a) On the title page of the essay. 

b) On the outside of a sealed envelope containing the name (rank and serial number, 
if any) of the author. 

c) Above the name and address of the author, inside the identifying envelope. 

4. Essays and identifying envelope must be mailed in a sealed envelope marked Prize 
Essay Contest Group (I, Il, Ill, IV as appropriate) to the Secretary-Treasurer, Marine 
Corps Association, Box 1844, Quantico, Virginia. 

5. Essays must be received by the Secretary-Treasurer prior to 1 October 1959. 

The copyright of any essay which appears in the GAZETTE is the property of the 
Marine Corps Association. No liability for the loss, return, judging or reports on any 
essay submitted will be assumed by the Marine Corps Association or the GAZETTE and 
the decisions of the Editorial Board will be final. No inquiries regarding essays will be 
answered until final judgment has been made. 
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ARMS AND THE STATE 


WALTER MILLIS, with HARVEY C. 
MANSFIELD and HAROLD STEIN 

This study offers a summary of recent 
experience in dealing with the complex 
relationships of military and civil factors 
in national policy-making. In the ac- 
count of happenings since WWII, con- 
stituting the principal portion of the 
book, Walter Millis gives a lucid and 
absorbing analysis of the major crises 
as they arose—and what we did about 
them. 


The Twentieth Century Fund, N. Y. $4.00 


STALINGRAD: The Battle That 
Changed the World 
HEINZ SCHROTER 

Stalingrad, which marked a major 
turning point of WWII, was one of the 
decisive battles of world history. The 
importance of this vast and dramatic 
conflict which took place between the 
Don and Volga Rivers in 1942 and 
1943, culminating in the annihilation of 
the German Sixth Army, cannot be over- 
emphasized. This volume, illustrated 
with maps and photographs, tells the 
full story. The author was with the 
Sixth Army as a war correspondent, 
and he presents a graphic and gripping 
account of his subject. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. $5.00 


USA—SECOND-CLASS POWER? 
DREW PEARSON and JACK ANDERSON 


“ 
. 


The dustjacket says this volume 
is the shocking story of how we have let 
ourselves fall behind scientifically and 
militarily in the age of earth satellites 
and missiles. It tells precisely where we 
stand today in relation to the Russian 
achievements and what we must do to 
ensure our survival . . . [the authors] 
are outspokenly critical, in the way for 
which Drew Pearson has become famous, 
on this subject of vital interest to every 
American—his own survival.” 


Simon and Schuster, N. Y. 
50 


$3.95 


UN PARADE 


LEYTE, JUNE 1944—JANUARY 1945: 
Vol XII of History of United States 
Naval Operations in World War II 


SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


In this 12th volume of the definitive 
History of United States Naval Opera- 
tions in WWIi, Adm Morison records 
the penultimate phase of the Pacific 
War. The Battle for Leyte Gulf is not 
only the greatest naval battle of all 
times, but one of the most controversial 
engagements in the American War in 
the Pacific. This account makes the full 
story, in all its fascinating details, avail- 
able to the public for the first time. 


Atlantic-Little Brown, Boston, Mass. $6.50 


THE RUSSIANS IN THE ARCTIC 
TERENCE ARMSTRONG 


The Arctic is becoming increasingly 
important, and since the Russians own 
more of it than anyone else, one might 
expect that they also know more about 
the techniques of living in those regions 
and exploiting them. Dr. Armstrong 
set out to see if this is true in the light 
of events of the last 20 years or so. 
Secrecy precluded collection of enough 
evidence for a full survey. But accounts 
of a number of expeditions and pro}- 
ects of various sorts filtered through. 
From these it is possible to derive a 
valid impression of the progress the 
USSR has made. 


Essential Books, Fair Lawn, N. J. $4.50 


| SAILED WITH RASMUSSEN 
PETER FREUCHEN 


This is the story of a rare friendship 
between 2 remarkable people. Peter 
Freuchen wrote it in tribute to the 
man who meant most to him in the 
world—Knud Rasmussen, the renowned 
Danish explorer. In his uniquely en- 
gaging way, Freuchen presents Rasmus- 
sen here not in formal biography but as 
he remembered him. For 14 years Freu- 
chen was Rasmussen’s “partner,” ac- 
companying him on expeditions all over 
Greenland and to northern Canada. 


Julizn Messner, Inc., N.Y. $3.95 


HISTORY OF U.S. MARINE CORPS 
OPERATIONS IN WORLD WAR II: 
Pearl Harbor to Guadalcanal 


LTCOL FRANK O. HOUGH, MAJ 
VERLE E. LUDWIG, HENRY |. SHAW, JR. 


This is the first volume of a projected 
5-volume series prepared by Historica] 
Branch, G-3, HQMC. The need for an 
analytical and interpretive official his. 
tory of Marine Corps operations, useful 
to civilian and military students and 
scholars as well as to the general public, 
was recognized soon after the end ot 
WWII. Fifteen preliminary monographs 
were published between 1947 and 1955 
as part of the groundwork. In this vol- 
ume, 3 of these monographs—Wake, 
Midway and Guadalcanal—have been 
reassessed, and extensive use made of 
Japanese material not previously avail- 
able. 


Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 


$5.00 


WHAT HAPPENED AT 
PEARL HARBOR? 


Edited by HANS LOUIS TREFOUSSE 


A conspiratorial theory about the 
origins of the Pacific War has grown up, 
just as similar theories concerning other 
wars have developed. In the pages of 
this book, the most pertinent documents 
concerning Pearl Harbor have been re- 
produced. Four different locations— 
Pearl Harbor, Washington, ‘Tokyo and 
Berlin—have been selected as foci for 
an understanding of the circumstances 
surrounding the attack. A separate sec- 
tion dealing with the Hull-Nomura con- 
versations has been included, and an 
effort has been made to let the witnesses 
speak for themselves. 


Twayne Publishers, N. Y. $6.00 


NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 


PHILIPPE-PAUL DE SEGUR. Edited and 
translated by J. DAVID TOWNSEND 

One of the great military campaigns 
which has stimulated the interest and 
imagination of men is Napoleon's dis- 
astrous invasion of Russia in 1812. 
Among all the accounts of this great 
event, the Comte de Ségur’s has long 
been one of the most reliable and dra- 
matic. Now for the first time in over 
50 years it is made available in a new 
translation and an edition which omits 
only tedious detail or repetition. The 
author participated in the campaign as 
a general and aide-de-camp to the Em- 
peror. His account begins with the 
Grand Army poised on the banks of the 
Niemen ready for the invasion of Rus- 
sia, and carries through to the tragic 
retreat. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. $5.00 
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THE THREE EDWARDS: 
The Pageant of England 


THOMAS B. COSTAIN 


Within this volume lie 100 years of 
taut, color-packed English history. They 
were the years 1272-1377, years resplend- 
ent with stories of heroism, of the Scot- 
tish wars and William Wallace and 
Robert the Bruce, of the great battles 
in the Hundred Years’ War; dramatic 
with stories of illicit loves, of conspira- 
cies, and of executions. At the heart of 
all the stories is the story of the great 
Plantagenet family. And behind this 
story, a mass of fascinating information 
about the times, the habits, the inven- 
tions, the arts, the authors, the builders, 
the merchants, the churchmen of 13th 
and 14th century England. 


Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y. $4.75 


MY YEARS WITH CHURCHILL 


NORMAN McGOWAN 

The author was Churchill’s personal 
servant for several vitally important 
years. He was constantly at his side and 
travelled with him everywhere. Here 
he reveals for the first time some of the 
niost fascinating and lovable facets of 
Sir Winston’s many-sided character as 
manifested in his personal and private 
life. Illustrated with 43 photographs. 


British Book Centre, N. Y. $3.95 


MORE IN SORROW 


WOLCOTT GIBBS 
For 30-odd years Wolcott Gibbs di- 
verted readers of The New Yorker with 


his incomparable _ parodies, profiles, 
short stories and theater reviews. Dur- 
ing that time he contributed more 


words to The New Yorker than any- 
body else, a fact which he regarded with 
more awe than pride. In Mr. Gibbs’ 
opinion, the selection that appears in 
the present volume contains the best of 
“this staggering output,” a view which 
James Thurber seems to share. 


AGGRESSION 


JOHN PAUL SCOTT 

The control of aggression is a major 
problem in any human group. In this 
book the author presents a concise ac- 
count of scientific knowledge about ag- 
gressive behavior in modern society — 
its causes, control and consequences. All 
research findings point to the fact that 
there is no physiological evidence of 
any internal need or spontaneous driv- 
ing force for fighting; that all stimula- 
tion for aggression eventually comes 
from forces present in the external en- 
vironment. 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. $3.75 


MR. DAVIS’S RICHMOND 


STANLEY KIMMEL 

Here, in 70,000 words and more than 
200 rare pictures, is the full story of the 
capital of the Confederacy during the 
years of the War Between the States. 
Stanley Kimmel, author of the recent 
Mr. Lincoln’s Washington, now writes 
about the people and events which over- 
night turned proud, sedate Richmond 
into one of the most exciting cities in 
America. The volume begins with the 
arrival of one _ president—Jefferson 
Davis—and ends with the arrival of an- 
other—Abraham Lincoln. 


Coward-McCann, Inc., N. Y. $7.50 


BEST CARTOONS FROM ABROAD 
1958 
Edited by LAWRENCE LARIAR 
and BEN ROTH 

A parade of international laughs, 
these 300 cartoons are from top publi- 
cations throughout the world and repre- 
sent every conceivable approach to illus- 
trated humor. Provoking every kind of 
response from the chuckle to the guffaw, 
they stand a hilarious testament to the 
universality of the human instinct for 
laughter at human foibles. 


A GUIDE TO NAVAL STRATEGY 


BERNARD BRODIE 

In this new edition of Bernard 
Brodie’s classic work on naval strategy, 
the 2 chapters on “The Tools of Sea 
Power” have been recast to take account 
of the tremendous changes in weapons 
since WWII, and a new chapter has 
been added to describe the lessons in 
strategy derived from the Korean War 
and later events. This edition is in- 
tended for use in the Naval War Col- 
lege’s correspondence course in “‘Strat- 
egy and Tactics.” 


Princeton University Press $6.00 


Princeton, N. J. 


THE OUTER BANKS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 
DAVID STICK 

The Outer Banks have played a sig- 
nificant and often romantic role in the 
history of North Carolina and the na- 
tion, and they have long been of inter- 
est to geologists, historians, linguists, 
sportsmen and_ beachcombers. The 
banks are a long series of low, narrow, 
sandy islands stretching along the 
North Carolina coast for more than 175 
miles, separated from the mainland by 
broad shallow sounds and _ periodically 
breached by narrow inlets. 


University of North Carolina Press $6.00 


Chapel Hill, N.C. 


13 WAYS TO BREAK THE 
SMOKING HABIT 
KURT SALZER 

This little paperback book with its 28 
droll cartoon-like drawings and humor- 
ous asides provides 13 effective, tongue- 
in-cheek antidotes to the national com- 
pulsion to puff oneself to oblivion. 
Good or bad, smoking is undoubtedly a 
habit that is here to stay. Whether you 
wish to cut down, stop smoking, or just 
continue on tobacco road, the volume is 
sure to provide you with humorous, 
non-medical suggestions. 


















































Henry Holt and Co., N.Y. $4.00 Crown Publishers, Inc., N. Y. $2.95 Sterling Publishing Co., N. Y. $1.00 
THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP will fill your order for any book merchandise on credit. The Association will pay all postage on 
in print. The discount to Marine Corps Association members is members’ purchases. Non-members will be billed for the postage 
10 per cent of the list price. No discount on shipments to on shipments to foreign addresses. Please make checks and 
foreign addresses (FPO and APO numbers are not considered as money orders payable to the Marine Corps Association. The 
foreign addresses). Only Association members may purchase Association cannot be responsible for cash sent in the mail. 
Title (Please print!) Price Send Books to: 
‘adie EN: At. mp ein al oom ge IETS jn oa Nl! ARETE LP 
[] Remittance Enclosed Send Bill to: 
C1 Bill me (members only) Pliinsiats 
Membership No. Members subtract 10% 
Amount due $ 
THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
Box 1844, Quantico, Va. Signature 
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A basic discussion of guided missiles, with particular emphasis 


on the propulsion system, aerodynamic structure and guidance 


# To SOME PEOPLE THE WORDS, 
“guided missiles”, convey a picture 
of push-button warfare; missiles 
hurtling through space to destroy 
enemy cities thousands of miles 
away. At best, this is a very limited 
oint of view. Guided missiles can 
and will be used on almost every 
level of warfare. Today, we have just 
about every conceivable type of mis- 
sile: surface to air, surface to sur- 
face, surface to underwater, air to 
air, air to surface, air to underwater, 
underwater to air, and underwater 
to surface. We can expect to see 
more and more missiles of these 
various types in use throughout the 
services. 

Missiles will, undoubtedly, replace 
some weapons; but, otherwise, they 
should not cause any radical change 
in our military structure in the fore- 
seeable future. They are here to 
stay, however, and will become in- 
creasingly important to us as Sci- 
ence develops ways and means of 
making them smaller, less costly and 
more accurate. Also, we can expect 
that in any future conflict our op- 
ponents will be using them against 
Ds. 

Because of the security classifica- 
tions given to almost all missile re- 
search and development, it is diffi- 
cult for the military man, who is not 
actually engaged in missile work, to 
know exactly how far we have pro- 
gressed in their development. It is, 
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of course, infinitely more difficult to 
pinpoint the progress of Soviet 
Russia. Yet, it is of vital importance 
that all who may be expected to ex- 
ercise command in any future con- 
flict have a basic knowledge of the 
types of weapons our enemies may 
employ. This would seem to be an 
unsolvable dilemma, but actually it 
is not. There is a great deal of in- 
formation available to us, both his- 
torical and technical, on guided 
missiles. 

If we know the basic principles in- 
volved in the operation of guided 
missiles—what makes them do what 
they do—then we will have some 
basis for making intelligent decisions 
when we are faced with them in com- 
bat. For example, the British 
learned how to take control of and 
thereby divert the German HS 293, 
a radio-controlled, air-to-surface mis- 
sile, which was used against Allied 
shipping at Palermo. This forced the 
Germans to discontinue using this 
model and switch to types using con- 
necting wires from the plane to the 
missile or a television “eye” for 
guidance. The Germans, incidental- 
ly, used guided bombs—guided by 
electric control through attached 
wires—during WW 1 when they 
dropped them from Zeppelins. 

A guided missile is essentially a 
pilotless vehicle which travels above 
the earth’s surface or_-underwater 
and which contains a mechanism 


which enables it to alter its course 
or trajectory. For military purposes, 
a missile may be considered to con- 
sist of 4 basic components: the war- 
head, the propulsion system, the 
aerodynamic structure or body, and 
the guidance system. 

The warhead of a missile contains 
the payload which can consist of 
any of the explosives or ciuemical 
and biological agents in use today. 
The same factors which govern the 
selection of the payload to be used 
with conventional weapons will ap- 
ply to guided missiles . Availability, 
the nature of the target, payload 
capacity and desired effect are a few 
of these factors. Due to the adapta- 
bility of guided missiles to the vari- 
ous types of payloads, it is of vital 
importance that every Marine be 
thoroughly trained in the immediate 
action to be taken when coming un- 
der a chemical, biological or nuclear 
attack. A high level of troop train- 
ing will be essential for survival 
through any attack in which the 
strike of the missile may be the first 
warning sounded. Local air superi- 
ority will no longer be sufficient as- 
surance against surprise. 

Missile propulsion systems em- 
ploy, for the most part, either rocket 
or mechanical jet-type engines or a 
combination of the two. Both are 
ot the reaction type of engine in that 
they obtain their propulsive force 
from the thrust produced by the ex- 











pansion of the products of combus- 
tion through a nozzle. The mechan- 
ical jet-type engine utilizes atmos- 
pheric oxygen as an oxidizer while 
the oxidizer is contained in the pro- 
pellent of the rocket. This is im- 
portant when we consider that the 
jet engine is thereby limited to such 
altitudes whereat the atmosphere 
contains sufficient oxygen to sustain 
combustion of the fuel. There is no 
such limit for the rocket. 


The aerodynamic structure or 
body acts as a vehicle for the other 
components of the missile. The 
guided missile does not necessarily 
have to employ external control sur- 
faces for stability or directional con- 
trol as do airplanes. The high skin 
friction at excess speeds requires 
that these external surfaces be kept 
to a minimum. The missile may 
employ internal fins located in and 
acted upon by the exhaust stream or 
a movable motor mounted on gim- 
bals so that the direction of thrust 
controls the direction of flight. The 
Viking rocket, a surface-to-air mis- 
sile, employed this latter system. 

The guidance system is the heart 
of the guided missile and the dis- 
tinguishing feature which sets it 
apart from conventional types of 
ammunition. Artillery shells, rock- 
ets, and aerial bombs have the com- 
mon shortcoming that once fired, 
launched or dropped, their trajec- 
tories are subject only to ballistic 
laws and natural phenomena such 
as the wind. In the guided missile, 
the guidance system, acting through 
a series of control mechanisms, con- 
trols yaw, pitch and roll during 
either all or part of the flight of the 
missile and thereby guides it to the 
target. An understanding of the 
various guidance systems is basic to 
the understanding of missiles as a 
whole. 

Guidance systems may be grouped 
in 4 general classifications: 

1) Completely self-contained sys- 





Regulus being fired from submarine 


tems which require no external 
control or reference. 

2) Systems which utilize natural 

phenomena for reference. 

3) External or remote control sys- 

tems. 

4) Homing systems. 

The value of a guidance system 
which is completely self-contained 
and requires neither external contro] 
nor reference is obvious. Such a sys- 
tem would defy enemy capture (the 
assumption of control of a missile 
by the enemy). Barring the malfunc- 
tion of the missile itself, the only 
way that it could be prevented from 
striking its target, once launched, 
would be by the actual physical in- 
terception and destruction of the 
missile. If the missile is in the 
5-10,000 mile per hour speed range, 
its physical interception is exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

The inertial guidance system is a 
completely self-contained system 
which employs a dead reckoning 
technique and requires only that the 
initial velocity vector and the co- 
ordinates of the launching site be en- 
tered into the system prior to its 
launching. In February of 1953, an 
inertial guidance system piloted a 
B-29 from Massachusetts to Los 
Angeles. This system can only be 
used to guide a missile on a prede- 
termined path and does not, of 
course, consider any movement of 











Lt Dunn graduated from the Naval Academy in 1955. 
After attending Basic School at Quantico, he was as- 
signed to the Ist Marine Brigade where he was the 
Executive Officer of H-3-12. He wrote this article 
because he believed ‘‘there is very little material on 
missiles which would be of use to the small unit CO. 
... | wanted to stimulate some discussion on specific 
uses for, and defenses against, missiles.” 
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the target. It would be used in long 
range, nuclear-armed missiles for 
attacking area targets. It is one of 
the 2 guidance systems being con. 
sidered for use in the Atlas, the first 
intercontinental ballistic missile to 
be built by the US. The Atlas will 
have a range of over 5,000 miles, a 
speed in excess of 8,100 mph, a ceil- 
ing of about 1,000 miles and will 
carry an H bomb which will cause 
total destruction within an area of 
450 square miles. Its guidance sys- 
tem will be capable of guiding it to 
within 5 miles of a predesignated 
target. Such a missile has been con- 
sidered to be the ultimate weapon. 

There are two basic guidance sys- 
tems which utilize natural phenom- 
ena for reference—the terrestrial ref- 
erence and the celestial navigation 
systems. ‘Terrestrial reference sys- 
tems can be designed to react to such 
natural phenomena as the magnetic 
and gravitational fields of the earth 
or the variation of air pressure and 
density with altitude. The German 
V-1 missile used a terrestrial refer- 
ence guidance system. It contained 
a compass which reacted to the mag: 
netic fields of the earth for direc- 
tional control and a mechanism 
which reacted to air density for alti- 
tude control. 

The celestial navigation system 
employs star tracking telescopes 
which determine the vertical angle 
of preselected stars. This informa- 
tion is entered into a computer 
which can then determine the posi- 
tion of the missile in relation to the 
earth. Both the terrestrial reference 
and the celestial navigation systems 
are in the same category as the in- 
ertial guidance system in that they 
can only be used to guide a missile 
on a predetermined path. They also, 
because of their methods of opera- 
tion and inherent complexity, will 
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be restricted to strategic rather than 
tactical roles. 

A majority of the guidance sys- 
tems which have been developed to 
date employ some form of external 
or remote control. In almost all of 
these systems the controlling station 
yses either radio or radar to com- 
municate with the missile. An ex- 

tion to this is the type of system 
which employs control wires from 
the control station to the missile. 
The HS 298, a German air-to-air 
missile of this type, was developed 
during WWII. The command im- 
pulses were transmitted through 
very fine wires which unwound from 
bobbins in the missile which had an 
eleven mile range. 

The simplest form of the radio- 
controlled systems is the type used 
to control target drones and model 
airplanes. This requires only a radio 
transmitter and an operator who 
can see both the missile and the tar- 
get. The German HS 293, used at 
Palermo, was of this type. The limi- 
tations of this system are obvious; 
it is highly susceptible to interfer- 
ence and can only be used for slow 
missiles at short ranges and against 
slow-moving or stationary targets. 

Ina refinement to the simple radio 
control system, a television camera 
is installed in the missile and the 
operator no longer has to have visual 
centact with the missile. He watches 
for the target on a television screen 
and guides the missile on to the tar- 
get by radio commands. The US 
Navy converted some obsolete planes 
into missiles guided by this system 
and used them in Korea. 

One of the most important of the 
radio-controlled systems employs 2 
radar sets and a computer. One of 
the radars tracks the target and 
sends position data on it to the com- 
puter. The other radar tracks the 
missile and provides the computer 
with position data on it. The com- 
puter uses this information to de- 
termine the path the missile must 
follow in order to intercept the tar- 
get and automatically broadcasts the 
necessary commands to the missile. 
The radar sets may be either manual- 
ly operated or fully automatic. 

All of the externally controlled 
systems mentioned so far come under 
the classification of command guid- 
ance systems. A command guidance 
system is one in which directional 
control signals are transmitted by an 
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outside agency to the missile which 
has only to convert them into elec- 
trical signals to activate its control 
mechanisms. 


Another type of external control 
is used in the beam rider system. In 
this system a missile is caused to fol- 
low the center of a radar beam until 
it contacts the target. The radar 
transmitter consists of a parabolic 
shaped reflector with a rotating 
dipole which produces a beam whose 
intensity increases from the center 
to the outer fringe. The missile gen- 
erally has wings or fins which con- 
tain antennae capable of picking 
up intensity variations in the beam. 
When the missile is off center, the 
intensity of the signals received by 
the antennae differs and this differ- 
ence is converted into electrical cur- 
rents which, operating through the 
control mechanisms, recenters the 
missile. The accuracy of this system 
decreases as range increases and, be- 
cause the beam has to follow the tar- 
get, a sudden alteration of course by 
the target could cause the beam to 
move so suddenly that the missile 
would be unable to keep up with it. 
Once past the outer fringe of the 
beam, the missile would be unable 
to regain the center. 

A modified beam rider system is a 
combination of the beam rider and 
the command guidance systems. In 
this system, the missile guiding beam 
is not trained on the target but is 
positioned by a target tracking radar 
and computer in such a way that the 
missile and the target arrive at a 
collision point in the beam at the 
same time. The Nike missile uses 
such a system. 

Still another type of external con- 
trol is used in the radio navigation 
guidance system. In this system, 2 
transmitters, spaced at a known dis- 
tance, send out signals simultaneous- 
ly. Unless a receiver were equidis- 
tant from the 2 transmitters, it 
would receive the signals with a time 









lag the length of which would de- 
pend on the relative position of the 
receiver. The guidance system is set 
to receive the signals with a definite 
time lag. Once in operation, it will 
act through its control system to 
keep the missile on a path such that 
the signals are received with the re- 
quired time lag. 


Homing guidance systems are sys- 
tems which react to some distin- 
guishing characteristic of the target. 
These systems can be subclassified as 
either active or passive. The active 
systems, for the most part, use radar 
to illuminate the target and “home” 
on the reflection of the radar waves. 

The passive homing systems do 
not emit any type of waves. They 
contain mechanisms which react to 
such characteristics as _ infrared 
(heat) radiation, light waves, acoustic 
waves, magnetic fields, radio or radar 
transmissions and reflected radar 
waves which do not originate in the 
missile. The latter system has been 
used in air-to-air missiles which 
“home” on targets illuminated by 
radar from the launching plane. 
They have the advantage of being 
smaller and more economical than 
those missiles employing the active 
systems. This type of system will be- 
come increasingly important as radar 
achieves a new significance in land 
warfare. A compact, lightweight 
radar unit for field use has been de- 
veloped which can detect the move- 
ment of a single man at a distance 
of a half-mile. Large groups of per- 
sonnel or vehicles can be detected at 
much greater distances. Homing 
missiles, if used in conjunction with 
radar sets such as this, could effec- 
tively stop the movements of large 
bodies of troops and and vehicles 
even at night. 

Of the remaining passive homing 
systems, the most practical to date 
have been those which react to infra- 
red radiation. Every source of heat 
is a source of infrared waves; an air- 
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plane engine, a light bulb, a field 
stove, a cigarette—all emit infrared 
waves when in use. An infrared sens- 
ing system has been developed which 
can detect the heat of a lighted 
cigarette a half mile away. 

The foregoing has been a brief 
and far from complete discussion of 
guided missiles. It will not even ap- 
proach making a “missile expert” 
out of anyone, but it will have served 
its purpose, if it has imparted a little 
knowledge of the techniques avail- 
able in missile warfare and if it stim- 
ulates some thought on the tactical 
applications of these techniques. 

It will be of little comfort to the 
unit commander or to the Marines 
in his command if their sudden de- 
mise, as the result of the employ- 
ment of tactical missiles, furnishes 
“stateside” engineers with the infor- 
mation they need to devise a defense 
against them. It would be a much 
more pleasant situation if the com- 
mander could report the measures 
he took to successfully defend his 
command. It will undoubtedly take 
the best intellects available in our 
nation, plus some assorted electronic 
brains, to devise a practical defense 
against ICBMs and other strategic 
missiles because of their complexity 
and capabilities. Tactical missiles, 
however, will have to be relatively 
small and inexpensive to be eco- 
nomically and logistically feasible. 
This means that they will have to be 
simpler in operation and the simpler 
their operation the easier it will be 
to devise a defense against them. 

Imagine the following situation: 
You are a battalion commander op- 
erating independently and in such a 
position that you have to be sup- 
plied by helicopter. You are in des- 
perate need of small arms ammuni- 
tion. Two helicopters have tried to 
get through to you but both of them 
have been hit within a thousand 
yards of your position by what ap- 
pears to be a proximity-fuzed shell 
or guided missile. You estimate that 
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the explosion produced is roughly 
that of a five inch shell. You know 
that the enemy does not have any 
weapons in this area which are 
capable of firing an unguided shell 
or rocket of this size with the ac- 
curacy that is being achieved. So 
you conclude that he is firing guided 
missiles. You have detected no radar 
or radio transmissions capable of 
functioning the guidance system of 
a missile and you know that the 
enemy battalion you are in contact 
with is not equipped to fire missiles. 
You conclude that the missile 
launching equipment is located with 
a larger enemy force which is 10 
miles from you, but you do not have 
air support to seek out and destroy 
the site. You know a little about 
guided missiles and make an edu- 
cated guess that the enemy is using 
missiles with a homing system which 
reacts to some characteristic of the 
helicopter. You know that any 
homing system which could pick up 
a helicopter at treetop level i0 miles 
away would be too large and expen- 
sive to be used in this situation so 
you decide that a forward observer 
with the enemy battalion adjacent to 
you must call the missiles in when 
the helicopters approach your posi- 
tion. The missiles then are un- 
guided until they are sufficiently 
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close to your position to react to the 
characteristics of the helicopter and 
home on it. Thinking over the vari. 
ous types of homing systems you are 
familiar with, you decide that jt 
must be a passive type system as 
there would not be sufficient dis. 
crimination between the helicopter 
and the treetops for radar to be ef. 
fective. Of the passive homing sys. 
tems, you know that those which re. 
act to infrared radiation are the most 
reliable, and you therefore conclude 
that the missiles are homing on the 
heat generated by the helicopter's 
engine. 

Question: In the foregoing situa. 

tion, what action would you take? 

a) Assume that it is your kismet 
to die in battle and so do 
nothing. 

b) Fix bayonets and attack with. 
out the ammunition. 

c) Request that the UN declare 
the use of guided missiles un- 
lawful. 

d) None of the above. 


If you answered (d), give yourself 
a pat on the back. 


Knowing from high school physics 
that any source of heat is a source of 
infrared radiation, you prepare a 
large bonfire at a safe distance from 
your position. You radio for a third 
whirly-bird and when it is about 
2,000 yards distant, you put a match 
to your gasoline-primed _ bonfire. 
The missile homes on the bonfire- 
the whirly-bird delivers the ammuni- 
tion—and your battalion goes on to 
victory. 

Far fetched? Over simplified? 
Possibly it is, but it should serve to 
illustrate the fact that a_ little 
knowledge plus a little thought is 
better than none of either. USg@MC 
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«Congratulations! << 





These units have 100% officer 


membership in the Marine Corps Association 


Ist Svc Bn 

3d Med Bn 

3d Bn, 9th Marines 
Co “C,” Ist Marines 
Co “D,” 2d Marines 
Co “D,” 6th Marines 
HqCo, 7th Marines 
Co “H,” 7th Marines 


H&S Co, 2d Bn, 8th Marines 


Co “E,” 8th Marines 

Co “F,” 8th Marines 

Co “G,” 8th Marines 

Co “B,” 9th Marines 

Co “C,” 9th Marines 

Co “E,” 9th Marines 

Co “G,” 9th Marines 

Co “H,” 9th Marines 

Co “A,” 3d MT Bn 

Btry “C,” 2d AAA-AW Bn 
Btry “M,” 11th Marines 
Ist Lt Spt Co, Ist Mar Div 
3d Lt Spt Co, Ist Mar Div 
2d Lt Spt Co, 3d Mar Div 
MP Co, Ist Mar Div 

3d 155 How Btry 

Ist Ret Tr Bn 

3d Ret Tr Bn 

HqCo, RTR, PI, SC 

HMR (M) 463 

VMO-2 

VMR-352 

Ist 155 How Bn 

Ist Inf Bn 

Ist Com Bn 

Ist Com Spt Bn 

2d 155 Gun Bn 
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12th Inf Bn 
Ist Com Co 


Ist Armd Amph Co 
Ist 155 How Btry 
Ist Truck Co 


2d Eng Co 
2d Truck Co 
2d AW Btry 


2d Armd Amph Co 


3d Com Co 
4th Eng Co 
9th Eng Co 


4th 8” How Btry 
4th Truck Co 


5th AW Btry 
7th AW Btry 


8th 75mm AAA Btry 


6th Rifle Co 


16th Rifle Co 
19th Rifle Co 


2\st Rifle Co 
6th Inf Co 
10th Inf Co 
14th Inf Co 
21st Inf Co 
25th Inf Co 
27th Inf Co 
29th Inf Co 
33d Inf Co 
36th Inf Co 
39th Inf Co 
47th Inf Co 
48th Inf Co 
52d Inf Co 
53d Inf Co 
54th Inf Co 









56th Inf Co 
58th Inf Co 
66th Inf Co 
67th Inf Co 
71st Inf Co 
89th Inf Co 
99th Inf Co 


MB, Washington, D.C. 
MB, Fallbrook, Calif 
MB, Miramar, Calif 
MB, Patuxent River, Md 


MB, Guam 
MB, Sasebo 
MB, Argentia 


MD, NAS, Chincoteague, Va 
MD, USS Leyte 

MD, Key West, Fla 

MD, USS Intrepid 


MD, USS FDR 


MD, USS Valley Forge 

MD, USS Rochester 

MD, USS St Paul 

MD, USS Ticonderoga 

MD, USS Newport News 

MD, USS Bon Homme Richard 
MD, USS Pocono 

MD, USS Hornet 

MD, USS Wasp 

MD, USS Bennington 

OSO, Syracuse, NY 

RS, South Charleston, W Va 
RS, San Antonio 

RS, Jackson, Miss 

MARTD, Norfolk, Va 
MARTD, Niagara Falls 

(Others will be published next month) 
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PAYOFF FOR VTU 


#@ WILMINGTON, DeL_.—After what 
the diplomats call an “agonizing re- 
appraisal,”’ it can only be concluded 
that the majority of the Marine 
Reserve officers have not, and will 
not, participate in any reserve pro- 
gram (when they have choice) as long 
as they feel that it is designed for a 
world that once existed, or one that 
we would like to exist. 

The Reserve officers are living in 
a totally different world. They live 
in a crazy-quilt, dog-eat-dog eco- 
nomic environment. They live in a 
world in which the danger of sudden 
annihilation is an ever-present reality 
and the conscious or unconscious 
awareness of this fact leads everyone 
to a short-range point of view. They 
cannot see any sense in a long-range 
outlook when at the drop of a hat 
hundreds of thousands of Americans 
may lose their lives fighting for some 
remote, tiny, worthless islands, and 
the fall-out from the weapons may 
contaminate the rest of the world. 

As shocking as it may sound to 
a dedicated individual, this attitude 
is to blame for the incredible apathy 
of most Reserve officers. 

Our objective is not to put an ac- 
cusing finger at the Reserve officer, 
but to take the onus off him. After 
all, what do we expect of him? He 
is a victim of his environment. The 
world today is one of self-indulgence, 
not self-discipline. We know the 
price of everything and the value of 
nothing. And we are at least partly 
to blame. 

From the very beginning we have 
put a price tag on a Reserve officer’s 
participation in the Corps. One of 
the strongest selling points of our 
current recruiting programs for pro- 
spective officers is the financial re- 
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turn. And yet later, when the officer 
is released from active duty, we 
wonder why he is attracted to civilian 
endeavors which pay him more than 
participation in the Reserve pro- 
gram! 

Let’s face it, the Reserve officer is 
more interested in the actual return 
he can get from his spare-time activ- 
ity today, and not the possible re- 
turn of an uncertain tomorrow. He 
is living in a greedy world and is em- 
broiled in a never-ending rat-race 
with greedy employers, greedy com- 
petitors, greedy acquaintances and 
greedy public officials. In this era, 
selfless dedication to an ideal that 
might cost him money, or even his 
life, seems ridiculous, if not pre- 
posterous! 

















In view of all this, do we expect 
the Reserve officer to turn his back 
on profitable situations, created not 
by him, but by a world he doesn’t 
control or even influence? If we do, 
we are either naive or stupid. 
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Since we can’t live in yesterday or 
tomorrow, the best approach to the 
problem is to junk all our pre-cop. 
ceived or fancied notions and re. 
design our Reserve program to the 
world that now exists. After all, it's 
the one we have to live in. 

Let’s measure the program jp 
terms of what the Reserve officer 
wants today on a _ dollar-and-cents 
basis, not on what we like to feel he 
wants tomorrow. Then we can de. 
termine how the Marine Corps is to 
get what it must have. Abraham 
Lincoln pointed the way when he 
described honest statemanship as 
“., . the wise employment of indi- 
vidual meanness for public good.” 

The decision to require each VTU 
to specialize is a step in the right 
direction for it gives purpose and 
direction to the unit’s activity. How. 


ever, this is a long-range factor as: 


far as the Reserve officer is con. 
cerned. He is primarily concerned 
with the short-range payoff. 

To put it bluntly, he has only an 
academic interest, if even that, in the 
contribution that this specialized 
knowledge may someday make to a 
military career he hopes will never 
materialize. But he is avidly in- 
terested in something which will ad- 
vance his civilian career today. Give 
him an immediate payoff in the ac 
tivity which accounts for his exist. 
ence, as well as his family’s, and 
which absorbs most of his wakeful 
time, namely, his civilian career, and 
we will begin to solve the problem. 

But what does the Reserve officer 
really want? More than anything 
else, he wants success in his chosen 
career. By and large, most Reserve 
officers hold responsible civilian posi- 
tions. In short, they are leaders in 
mufti as well as in uniform. Their 
success therefore is dependent upon 
leadership ability. If we can prove 
to them that they can develop this 
ability by participation in a VTU 
program in such a way that there 
is an immediate carry-over to their 
civilian career, they will quickly ap- 
praise the payoff. 

We have long recognized the uni- 
versal character of leadership tech- 
niques and in other days it was suf- 
ficient to assume that the individual 
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could see the advantages as a by- 
product. But today, we have to 
realize that this is our main-product. 
For example, under the old concept, 
, unit would stress, say Intelligence, 
and in passing, briefly mention that 
certain basic leadership abilities in- 
volved in procuring and processing 
the Intelligence, namely, “the ability 
to think” and “the ability to get 
aiong with people,” might be useful 
in a civilian career. 

The new concept, however, would 
see the emphasis put on the 2 leader- 
ship abilities by illustrating their use 
in the area of Intelligence, and by 
indicating their precise application 
in a civilian career situation, per- 
haps in the evaluation of an em- 
ployee-relations program. 

How could this be done? Every 
unit specialty would be covered in 
such a way that the main effort 
would be put on the leadership prin- 
ciple or technique that is immedi- 
ately transferable to any civilian 
career. The unit specialty, say Intel- 
ligence, would be the by-product. In 
this way, the Reserve officer would 
get what he wants—an immediate 
payoff, and the Marine Corps would 
get what it desires—participation for 
a future payoff. The fact that the 
military indoctrination would be in- 
direct would in no way lessen _ its 
value. A bird in the hand, even if 
caught by salt on its tail, is better 
than 2 in the bush! 

The entire VTU program could 
be built around the idea of making 
the Reserve officers more successful 
in their careers today, and at the 
same time, training them to be bet- 
ter military leaders for that uncer- 
tain tomorrow. This would require 
a simple combination of principle 
and practice. 

There are many 
available to get the leadership prin- 
ciples, but one of the newest and 
most appropriate to get the program 
launched is Joseph L. Kruger’s Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Executive 
Leadership (published by George 
Washington University). This is an 
excellent research effort which would 
make it relatively easy to show the 
application of a leadership principle 
to both a military and civilian situa- 
tion because it is a consensus of the 
top authorities in government and 
industry on what makes a leader tick. 
The practical aspect can easily be 
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excellent texts’ 


solved by having guest speakers from 
management in industry embracing 
the careers of the officers involved. 
Their main purpose would be to 
illustrate how to apply the leader- 
ship principle, revealed in the mili- 
tary situation, to the industrial situa- 
tion. 

In short, by giving the Reserve of- 
ficer and his employer what they 
want, the Marine Corps will get 
what it wants! All the Marine Corps 
has to do is to merchandise the com- 
modity which has given it an envi- 
able reputation in military circles 
around the world, namely, its capac- 
ity to produce first-rate leaders, in 
such a way that the Reserve officer 
and Industry which employs him, 
realize that it is the best Executive 
Development program to be at- 
tained anywhere, at any price! 

LtCol W. P. J. Drakeley, Jr., USMCR 
Ed: Like all Marines, we agree that leading 
troops on the battlefield should continue to 
get our traditional emphasis. Naturally, we 
agree that improvements in leadership pay 
off in any endeavor, civil or military. BUT we 
know that no one joins the Marines to get 
rich; we remain convinced that love of Corps 


and Country continues to inspire those who 
join our Corps, Regular or Reserve. 





BATTLE OF THE TV SCREEN 


# IstArmMpAmMpuH Co, USMCR, 
GuLFport, Miss. — Every evening 
millions of Americans watch televi- 
sion programs. They watch the glory 
of the Old West, the sophistication of 
our modern society and the promise 
of our scientific future. In the mili- 
tary line they soar with Steve Can- 
yon and the Air Force; they “take 
her down” with the submariners of 
the “Silent Service”; they thrill to 
the accomplishments of the “Men of 
Annapolis” and the cadets at West 
Point; they roar at Sgt Bilko’s mis- 
adventures in the Army; they relive 


our “Victory at Sea” and “Air Pow- 
er” campaigns .. . but they don’t see 
Marines on their TV screens. 


Why not? Our Corps’ history and 
battle experiences would thrill even 
a “beat” audience. The human in- 
terest of men in boot camp or at 
Quantico, of their problems and 
accomplishments, would appeal to 
young and old alike. Marine versa- 
tility on land, sea and air could of- 
fer viewers a variety of themes avail- 
able in no other service. 

We have transcribed programs on 
the radio; our band and drum and 
bugle corps are busy both here and 
abroad; our posters, A-signs and bill- 
boards are spotted throughout the 
land; movies about the Marines re- 
ceive our whole-hearted support; 
and hometown newspapers are con- 
stantly supplied with press releases 
concerning Mrs. Smith’s boy and 
Sam Brown’s son. Thousands of 
dollars and more thousands of man 
hours are spent annually to remind 
the public that “The Marine Corps 
Builds Men,” and yet, when evening 
comes and millions of Americans 
forsake the newspapers, radios, pos- 
tered store windows and movie 
theaters to give their undivided at- 
tention to the 21-inch screen, the 
Marines are not there. 

There may be Marine TV shows 
in existence, and these shows may be 
very good. I cannot say, for with 
the exception of an occasional com- 
mercial, I have never seen one. If 
a good series exists, let’s get it on 
one of the major networks, spon- 
sored possibly by any one of the cor- 
porations from which HQMC pro- 
cures its materials and equipment. 
If there is no program series at all, 
or if the one we have does not sell, 
let’s get one that will appeal to the 
public . . . a popular product, as it 
were. Marines have won against 
impossible odds in open combat. 
They have survived countless at- 
tacks in Washington. It is a shame 
to see them losing the fight for pub- 
lic opinion in the “Battle of the TV 
Screen.” 

Capt J. F. Mathis 


Ed: At least 2 well-known producers have put 
together pilot films for a TV series dealing 
with the Marine Corps, but as yet they have 
not been picked up by any TV network or 
sponsor. The Marine Corps, itself, of course, 
is in no position to sponsor such programs. 
HQMC does report that the Marine TV series, 
“Uncommon Valor," is still being shown on TV 
stations throughout the country. 
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LANDING ZONE DEFENSE 

# MCAF, New River, N.C.—Un- 
like wars of the past, the airman no 
longer enjoys the security of being 
stationed at an airfield miles behind 
the MLR. Today he finds himself 
fighting out of a foxhole at night, 
patrolling and acting the part of the 
infantryman while still keeping his 
aircraft in top shape. His landing 
zone may be part of the so-called 
front lines. The new concept has 
shown the need for new arms and 
new training for the ground Ma- 
rine. Let’s stop forgetting the 
“helicopterman.” He is at present 
armed with the M-1 or a sidearm. 
Neither of these weapons fulfills the 
particular requirements of helicop- 
ter squadrons. 


It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent every day that helicopter 
squadrons and in particular helicop- 
ter reconnaissance squadrons, are 
going to be responsible for their own 
defense on many occasions. A real- 
istic view of the future shows that 


the Base Landing Zone will be sub- 
jected to patrol, sniper and guerrilla 
actions. With this in mind, the air- 
man must be armed and trained to 
meet these actions and defeat them. 
In order that this may be accom- 
plished 2 things are needed: 

1) Arm all helicopter personnel 
with the M3AI1 sub-machine gun 

2) Provide an aggressive training 
program emphasizing small unit 
tactics. 

The M-1 or the new M-14 while 
extremely fine and effective weapons, 
do not meet the requirements of the 
plane mechanic or the pilot. They 
are too bulky to be carried while 
working on the aircraft. A sidearm 
is good against small animals in 
helping a downed pilot fill his stom- 
ach but next to useless in destroying 
potential captors. They will not pro- 
vide the necessary volume of fire to 
allow a few men, on the spot, to 
overcome a determined combat 
patrol. Furthermore, the ammuni- 
tion for these weapons is too heavy 
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and too bulky to be carried while 
working on the aircraft for hours on 
end. The M3A1 sub-machine gun is 
light, compact, provides the neces. 
sary short range and heavy volumes 
of fire needed in the type action most 
likely to be encountered by helicop- 
ter squadrons. By arming the 
HMR (C) squadron with this weap. 
on it provides an emergency source 
of ammunition for the reconnais. 
sance battalion. 

A helicopter reconnaissance squad- 
ron working in the field with the 
2dReconBn was subjected to simu- 
lated sniper fire, small patrol prob- 
ing action and attacks from platoon. 
size patrols whose mission was the 
destruction of the unit’s aircraft and 
personnel. A heavy flying schedule 
was maintained both day and night 
throughout the problem. Due to 
the missions of the supporting recon 
companies, they were unable to pro- 
vide the necessary personnel for de- 
fense of the landing zone. Defense 
became the responsibility of the 
squadron. 

Due to the heavy flight schedule 
only a small number of personnel 
were assigned permanent defensive 
positions. ‘These were mostly in the 
form of listening posts. Regardless 
of this, in emergency situations all 
hands not actually flying, both me- 
chanic and pilot, were available and 
used to drive off and destroy the 
enemy. Lack of readily accessible 
personal weapons showed that ex- 
cessive casualties would have been 
sustained by the squadron. Lack 
of immediate control was made up 
by the aggressiveness and spirit of 
the individual airman. The M3Al 
sub-machine gun would have an- 
swered these needs. It was also ap- 
parent that at least 4 light, ground- 
mounted machine guns (MI919A4 
or the new M-60) should be added 
to the squadron’s T/O. 

Practically all actions anticipated 
in which aviation personnel will be 
involved will be close-in, short-range 
fire fights. This alone speaks the 
need for a short-range automatic 
weapon. The helicopterman’s rou- 
tine mission of rescue involving 
flights into enemy territory points 
up again the need of giving the rifle 
to the infantryman and the sub-ma- 
chine gun to the helicopterman. 


ATSgt M. M. Murray 
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1958 BOUND VOLUMES 


Marine Corps Gazette 


Beautifully bound in heavy green buckram and 
stamped in gold, these bound volumes will keep your 


reference material in good condition for years. 


GAZETTE BOOKSHOP $/ BOX 1844, QUANTICO, VA. 











THE DIVINE WIND, Japan’s 
Kamikaze Force in World War Il 
RIKIHE]L INOGUCHI and TADASHI NAKA- 
JIMA, with ROGER PINEAU. 240 pages, il- 


lustrated. U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, 
Md., 1958. $4.50 


The title of this dramatic book 
derives from the ideographs for 
Kamikaze, or Divine Wind — the 
storm which is said to have miracu- 
lously saved Japan from defeat at 
the hands of an invading fleet of 
Mongols in the 13th Century. It 
would have taken a similar miracle 
to have saved Japan from the fatal 
threat which she faced in 1944-45. 
Adm Takijiro Ohnishi, newly ap- 
pointed commander of Japanese 
naval air forces in the vital Philip- 
pines theater in October 1944, fully 
comprehended the nature of Japan’s 
danger. Yet this flying admiral then 
possessed only a few dozen planes 
with which to try to stem the Ameri- 
can invasion of Leyte. In a desperate 
gamble for time—time which Adm 
Kurita sorely needed, to seek a naval 
decision in Leyte Gulf—Ohnishi 
proposed to neutralize US naval air 
power “for at least one week.” Since 
conventional attack now appeared 
hopeless, Ohnishi hit upon the emer- 
gency expedient of using 13 bomb- 
laden “‘special attack” fighter planes 
to crash-dive into the flight decks of 
American aircraft carriers—the most 
dangerous menace. Thus was the 
Kamtkaze force spawned to meet the 
new Mongols of the 20th Century! 

From the modest beginnings at 
Mabalacat and Cebu grew the mas- 
sive “special attack” effort which was 
mounted until the last days of the 
war in August 1945. A total of more 
than 1200 Japanese naval planes and 
escorts were expended in the one- 
way trips. There was absolutely no 
hope of survival—and no intention. 
But whereas the famous banzai 
charges on land were almost exclu- 
sively self-destroying in purpose (the 
killing of the foe being nearly in- 
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cidental) , the Kamckaze pilot was a 
man with a dedicated mission: to 
sink or cripple an enemy ship with 
his death. The quantitative results 
were hardly negligible: 34 US war- 
ships sunk, including 3 escort car- 
riers and 13 destroyers; and 288 US 
warships damaged, including 15 
battleships, 36 carriers, 15 cruisers 
and 87 destroyers. 

Up to this point, the outlines of 
the story are fairly well known. 
What the authors have successfully 
set about doing, however, is to ex- 
plain the complicated psychology 
and functioning of the Kamikaze 
pilot—what made him tick. At the 
time, many appalled Americans 
guessed that the Japanese suicide 
flyers were drugged or intoxicated 





fanatics driven to their death by 
compulsion alone. ‘This book, on 
the other hand, does much to hu- 
manize if not glorify the painful, sur- 
prisingly sustained day-to-day activi- 
ties and training of the young pilots 
who had “already become gods, with- 
out earthly desires.” 

There is frequent allusion to the 
symbolism of cherry blossom petals, 
which fall at their peak—the em- 
bodiment of a samurai’s dream. But 
we Americans are still rather shocked 
to read, a decade and a half later, 





about otherwise rational pilots who 
fought to be chosen for the actual 
suicide sorties, and who could shout 
“Unfair! Unfair! No special favors!” 
when comrades were “arbitrarily” 
selected for missions in their stead. 
After all, we as a nation were electri- 
fied by the alleged report of Colin 
Kelly’s lone death plunge into Ha- 
runa; but in the Kamikaze force we 
see thousands of men training daily 
for “optimum suicide,” then crash. 
ing to their appointed death by pre. 
conceived design, throughout a pe. 
riod of over 9 consecutive months. 

Left for the reader to judge, how. 
ever, is the fundamental pragmatic 
question posed by VAdm C., R, 
Brown, USN, in his succinct Fore- 
word: Was the Kamikaze a success- 
ful tactic? (Adm Brown _ himself 
gives an unqualified no, while Adm 
Ohnishi once admitted that “the fact 
that we have to resort to a thing like 
this shows how poor our strategy has 
been.”) This reviewer would have 
liked to see some discussion (prob- 
ably in Mr. Pineau’s all-too-brief 
little Preface) concerning the pos- 
sibly large effects of the Kamikaze 
operations upon US ground force 
planning in general (including the 
decision to invade the main islands 
in Operations OLyMpPic and Coro- 
NET), and upon the decision to 
employ the atomic bombs in partic- 
ular. ‘These relationships were not 
unimportant, as we know from the 
testimony of Stimson and Forrestal, 
for example. Expansion of this as- 
pect might have served to place the 
study within its broader framework 
of significance. 

The last chapters, to this reviewer, 
were the most illuminating, treating 
Adm Ugaki’s fantastic personal sui- 
cide sortie, the last days and _ the 
credo of Adm Ohnishi, and_ the 
Kamikaze controversy in general. 
Most remarkable, however, are the 
“last letters home,” wherein, as Adm 
Brown puts it, we catch “fleeting 


glimpses of tortured souls . . . behind 
the facade of this extraordinary his- 
tory.” 


The authors are eminently well 
qualified to handle the subject. Ino- 
guchi, a former captain and staff of- 
ficer, and Nakajima, a former com- 
mander and naval aviator, were both 
Naval Academy graduates connected 
with the Special Attack Force since 
its inception. The American co- 
author, Pineau, is a naval historian 
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known for his distinguished work on 
the Morison histories and for his col- 
laboration on the Midway opus. 
This very attractively designed 
book, profusely illustrated and pos- 
sessing detailed appendices, is a wel- 
come addition to the still sparse but 
slowly growing literature in English 
on the war in the Pacific as seen 
through Japanese eyes. Both the 
general reader and the professional 
military man will find much of prov- 
ocative interest and profit in The 
Divine Wind. 
Reviewed by Dr. Alvin D. Coox 
Ed. Dr. Coox is an Instructor in History, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Far East Division, and is 
currently residing in Tokyo. He collaborated 
with Col Saburo Hayashi in the preparation of 
the English language edition of The Japanese 


Army in the Pacific War, soon to be published 
by The Marine Corps Association. 


SOVIET STRATEGY IN THE 
NUCLEAR AGE 


RAYMOND L. GARTHOFF. 274 pages. Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc., N.Y. $4.50 

Soviet Strategy tn the Nuclear Age 
is an exposition of current Soviet 
military nuclear concepts and doc- 
trines. In presenting this study, the 
author utilized Soviet military litera- 
ture consisting of official and semi- 
oficial publications, various service 
journals, periodicals and_ news- 
papers. His methodology is sound 
and cannot be easily refuted. 

Mr. Garthoff, in presenting the 
Soviet military blueprint, first intro- 


_ duces the reader to Soviet politics. 
' The Communist Party and govern- 


ment set the framework of military 
thinking in the USSR and it is ex- 
tremely rare to see any divergence 
from the so-called “party line.” 

Next, the author gives a brief de- 
scription of the organization and 
composition of the armed forces. 
This, in itself, will indicate why So- 
viet military thought progresses 
along certain definite paths. 

The USSR has always asserted the 
belief that the primary objective of 
military operations is the destruction 
of hostile military forces, and has 
never subscribed to the taking of 
“real estate” per se. From this funda- 
mental belief, the author demon- 
strates how the Soviet Armed Forces 
plan to conduct any possible future 
wars. 

It is also pointed out that the 
USSR considers strategic bombing 
as “defective in its foundation,” and 
rejects the strategy of economic-in- 
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dustrial bombing (including thermo- 
nuclear and nuclear weapons) in 
winning any war. The Soviets do, 
however, believe in this type of war- 
fare as supplementing but not re- 
placing normal military operations. 
Mr. Garthoff brings forth the Soviet 
rejection of complete reliance on the 
“ultimate” weapon and full belief 
in balanced forces. 

The question of “nuclear deter- 
rence” versus “local wars” utilizing 
conventional arms, is brought to the 
forefront. An extension of this ques- 
tion is the problem of a major or 
limited non-nuclear war. The prob- 
able solutions to such questions and 
problems, as supported by the So- 
viet Armed Forces, are clearly re- 
vealed by the author. 





The book also portrays an image 
of how the Soviets depict us. Con- 
cepts and doctrines as applied to the 
Soviet Air, Naval, and Land forces, 
in conjunction with missiles, will be 
of intense interest to all professional 
military men. 

One of the most interesting chap- 
ters indicates what the Soviet strat- 
egy will be in 1970 and beyond. 

A reader will have good cause to 
ask if this study is based on fact or 
if the hundreds of quotations of 
senior Soviet officers are true. The 
answer is readily apparent, consider- 
ing the consternation that would re- 
sult throughout the USSR if these 
public utterances and writings were 
all false. There would be mass con- 
fusion. In addition, the reader re- 
ceives an additional safeguard when 
reading the works of an author such 
as Mr. Garthoff who is a recognized 
specialist and analyist of the USSR. 


Reviewed by Maj E. W. Dzialo 


Ed: Secretary of the Marine Corps Landing 
Force Development Center, this reviewer has 
attended a foreign area specialist training 
course on the Soviet Union. 


FIRST BLOOD 


W. A. SWANBERG. 339 pages, illustrated. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y. $5.95 


Mr. W. A. Swanberg has taken one 
battle in the Civil War, and around 
that one brief action has woven a 
tale which should make the average 
reader reluctant to stop his reading. 
This is historical suspense at its best. 

First Blood is primarily the story 
of 128 men, the defenders of Fort 
Sumter. The book tells of their for- 
titude and their gallantry, but above 
all, it delves into their souls and re- 
counts their inner thoughts and 
struggles. 


The doubts, decisions and resolve 
of one of these men should fascinate 
the military leader, for here we see 
a Major of Artillery in the United 
States Army placed in a_ position 
where he is led to believe that war or 
peace depends on his daily decisions. 
Maj Anderson, the Commanding 
Officer of Fort Sumter, is forced to 
have his men suffer the discomforts 
of hunger, cold and worst of all, 
humiliation at the hands of the 
zealots of Charleston. 

The ever present suspense of this 
story is provided by observing the 
fate of the individuals of this garri- 
son. Fort Sumter is the powder keg 
which will cause the country to ex- 
plode into Civil War. President 
Buchanan and everyone else in 
Washington is aware of that. How- 
ever, the President does not wish to 
be the one to set the match to the 
powder keg’s fuse, and so by inac- 
tion, weakness and trickery, he tries 
to forestall the day of decision until 
he is relieved of his duties by Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

In addition to a suspenseful tale, 
the book has other interesting fea- 
tures. The baseball advocate will be 
fascinated by the role of Abner 
Doubleday, the Yankee Abolitionist 
Captain serving under Maj Ander- 
son. And those who are acquainted 
with the city of Charleston will en- 
joy the detailed descriptions of the 
Charleston harbor and city in the 
year 1861. 


Here is a study of a leader facing 
intricate problems. Maj Anderson's 
skill in handling them may well be 
enlightening to many of us. 


Reviewed by Maj H. D. Fredericks 


Ed: The reviewer is on duty with the Officer 
Procurement Office, New York City. 
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WORLD BENEATH THE WAVES 


DR. GILBERT DOUKAN. Translated by A. 
and R. M. Case. 345 pages, illustrated. John 
De Graff, Inc. N.Y. $6.00 

Since WWII an increasing num- 
ber of people have taken up the 
sport of skin diving. As a result, a 
great deal of knowledge pertaining 
to the last great frontier on earth, 
the sea, has been brought forth. The 
underwater world is constantly re- 
vealing new facts. In the past few 
years many books have been written 
about the sea and its various aspects. 
This is another book which deals 
with the submarine world. How- 
ever, since we have just ended the 
1958 Geophysical Year, some note 
should be taken of this publication. 
World Beneath the Waves will serve 
as good background reading to eval- 
uate the year’s discoveries and to 
better understand the unknown 
aquatic world. 

Dr. Doukan’s book is divided into 
seven broad categories: underwater 
hunting; the underwater hunter’s 
contribution to submarine knowl- 
edge; submarine exploration with 
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apparatus; submarine _ possibilities 
afforded by modern self-contained 
diving suits; submarine archeology; 
pictures from the depths; and div- 
ing and biology of the sea. 

This book covers the history of 
diving from the ancient breathing 
reeds to the Cousteau-Gagnan self- 
contained underwater breathing ap- 
paratus, It also traces the develop- 
ment of the various types of under- 
water observation chambers. The 
illustrations of both ancient and 
modern diving equipment are espe- 
cially informative and interesting. 
Discoveries in the fields of archeol- 
ogy, biology and photography are 
also dealt with quite thoroughly. 
The tables on underwater lighting 
and exposure and the various tech- 
niques of underwater photography 
should be especially interesting to 
the “‘shutter-bug.” 

Dr. Gilbert Doukan, a physician, 
is one of the French pioneers in the 
underwater sport of skin diving. 

All subjects covered in this book, 
with the exception of the author’s 
personal experiences, can be found 
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in other publications. However, to 
the reviewer’s knowledge, no other 
single book has so thoroughly coy. 
ered all of the subjects in one vol. 
ume. It is a handy reference for 
those interested in the sea. 


Reviewed by Capt K. W. Schiweek 


Ed: For the past several years this reviewer's 
hobby has been skin diving. 


AN ATLAS OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


ANDREW BOYD. 159 pages, maps. Frederick 
A. Praeger Inc., N.Y. $3.00 


This slim volume is a trigger-ready 
reference to the world’s trouble 
spots. 

By its unique format and selec. 
tivity in essentials, the Atlas of 
World Affairs gives the reader at 
least an even chance of posting him- 
self on the background of an “in. 
cident” as rapidly as it erupts. The 
author believes that geography is 
about “maps and chaps.” Accord- 
ingly, he very skillfully combines 
geography with history, economics 
and _ politics. 

Each world area, large or small, 
well known or obscure, that per- 
plexes or disturbs, is mapped and 
briefed. There are 72 maps, each 
with a concentrated text in explana- 
tion. There is an excellent index. 
The areas are chosen for importance 
in cold war, hot war, local dispute 
or global controversy. The big pic- 
ture, worldwide, is given for vital 
resources, finances, population and 
such. The maps, specially drawn 
and in black and white, give graphic 
support to the text. The title, An 
Atlas of World Affairs, is truly de- 
scriptive; it fills this rather large bill 
through the efficient practice of what 
Mr. Boyd calls the “fine art of leav- 
ing out.” 

Mr. Boyd does no editorializing, 
as such, but as a Britisher, his selec- 
tive process focuses in more detail 
on areas in which the fortunes of the 
U.K. and the Commonwealth are 
concerned. Things being as they 
are, the British have every reason to 
be experts in recurring trouble spots. 
Mr. Boyd has good claim to expert- 
ness also; he is Assistant Editor of 
the respected British magazine The 
Economist. 


Reviewed by LtCol E. G. Atkin, Jr. 


Ed: The reviewer is in the Policy Analysis 
Division at HQMC. 
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The Marine Corps Association 


The purposes for which the Association 1s formed are to disseminate 
knowledge of the military art and science among the members, and to 


Government. 


President 
Gen R. McC. Pate 
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Col K. Armistead 
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Col F. W. Williams 
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THE KAMAN HUSKIE 


This gas turbine powered helicopter has the stamina and brawn of its 
namesake, the Arctic Husky. An all-purpose aircraft, the Huskie in the role 
of the U.S. Air Force base rescue helicopter is ready to spring into action 
instantly. It’s designed to be handled with mittens ... not kid gloves. 
Packing large cargo space within a compact frame, the Huskie is ready 
to support missile sites or carry troops, supplies and equipment with 
equal reliability. A direct descendant of the service-tested Kaman HOK 
and HUK, the H-43B Huskie proves its heritage. 


PIONEERS IN TURBINE POWERED HELICOPTERS 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


NUCLEAR DIVISION e ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 





